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IN A LOFT. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


HE old, brown, swallow-haunted barn has a 
sincere welcome for its friends. The big 
double door stands wide open, with a half square 
ef sunlight lying upon the threshing-floor, which 
is loaded with shocks of corn just brought in from 
the field, some of them tipsily leaning on their 
companions, and supported by the great browao 
timbers of the mow. 

There are golden pumpkins heaped beside the 
shocks, that bring the scattered light of the 
shaded interior to a focus, and a pile of husked 
ears, bright and fair, and full of pale reflestions. 
A bushel-basket is heaped with the same, and 
there are braided strings of ssed-corn, ‘with a 
ecveted red ear, hanging from pegs, amid tackle, 
harness, bits of rope, farm implements, and 
the hired man’s re jected clothing. 

In the clear-obscure, with the light fading away 
overhead to a net work of beams and rafters full 
of rich sepia and umber touches, the eye finds 
many grateful neoks. Thin slices of daylight 
come in through cracks and knot-holes, illuminat- 
ing millions of motes, and brightening the ragged 
edges of fringy mows. A barnis a good place to 
go and think in, as one would go into a church if 
it stood open with a quiet invitation to devout 
souls. It is a sort of enclosed out-of-doors, where 
noise and confusion find space to die. Boys may 
be shouting down below, horses stamping in their 
stalls, oxen clattering their yoke, hens cackling 
and the rooster crowing, but these varied sounds 
cnly blend in a pleasant murmur away up where 
the light weaves a gauzy woof, throwing its 
shuttle deftly through knot-holes and the cracks 
of the board-siding. 

Get up into the loft and lay your ear on a pillow 
of tanned hay, and you will hear the ghostly 
voices of all last summer, buzzing and humming 
and droning amid the dried timothy and clover. 
There is something medicinal and tonic about this 
grassy jacket stripped off the meadow’s back; 
and as you lounge ia the old barn of a golden 
autumn aftefmoon, you discover what it is that 
makes the breath of kine so sweet, 

A barn is a meditative spot. It seems the place 

where some one might write a good poem, or in- 
vent anew and beautiful philosophy. Truth and 
fancy love to peep through chinks and crannies 
such as a barn aboundsin. The only literature 
I ever found there was a life of Jack Sheppard 
bid away in the grain-bin, and much greased by 
candle drippings, which showed that the for- 
bidden practice of burning a light amid the hay 
was not quite out of date. 
There is a certain novelty and charm in climb- 
ing up and peeping out of a place that never was 
made for any such purpose—that never was made 
at all, in fact, but just happened there. I re- 
member scmebody’s explanation of the origin of 
aknot-hole. The hole was first made, and then 
the board grew around it. Out of a convenient 
Opening of this miracuious sort I can discern a 
breadth of fields, a sort of woods, russet golden 
and red, a ribbon of whitish road, with cat stich- 
ing of crooked rail fences, and in the bend of its 
&™m an old stere house, with Lombardy poplars 
before it, so much like grenadiers one almost ex- 
pects to see them face about and present arms, 
It is one of those grim and sunie3s abodes that 
Seem to have. been built on the model of a jail, 
faving the barred windows. 

Back of it a hill climbs steeply up, carrying 
glowing maples and rich, somber cedars to the 
summit. There are a few oaks that stand upon a 
Plateau by themselves, and are slowly kindling to 
rope dark red. A concentrated fire burns with- 
S em, that deepens as the end approaches. It 

ems to be the glowing, exultant faith of a mar- 








tyr put into the heart of a tree. Thre is afina 
waste of color all along the roadside; and the 
blood-red Virginia creeper has clambered over 
the stone wall, and twined its arms about the 
little seli-planted evergreens, hugging them in 
ecstasy. But the old road lies as solemnly and 
sleepily silent, in the sunshine, as if waiting for 
ecmiething to be created. 

I can see the yellow gable of Uncle Birasy’s 
house, with its square of garden and paralellogram 
of front yard, the regular rows of winter vegeta- 
bles and shade trees, amid which glow the berries 
ef the mountain ash. The neizhoring fields 
look asif they had been swept with a new broom 
ard dusted with a feather flirt. Perhaps Miss 
Roxy gets up and does it before daylight.. Uacle 
Barney and Miss Roxy are brother and sister. 
They live together in single blessedness and 
Goukle contentment. They keep neither maid 
norman; and Miss Roxy is opposed to keeping 
hens, because, the hen being a rather free and 
eesy creature, she has naver devised a way to 

cach it those habits of personal-aueatness essen- 

tialto her peace of mird. There are people of 
the opinion that Miss Roxy would scour the 
Holy Grail, shouid it ever chance io come into her 
possession. 

Strange as it may seem, Nature doas consvira 
to favor some people above others perhaps 
equally worthy. Nothing ever fails or rurs short 
on Unels Barney’s placa. His apple trees bear 
well when the neighbors compliin that they can- 
not get a bushel from the acre. Asparagus is 
pushing up frem the brown mold of his garden 
before it thinks of starting anywhers else. Spring 
comes earlier and frost holds off later down there 
than in other places. His peas always gat the 
start, and have more in the pod than is the cus- 
tom with peas in general, His potatoes are of the 
best quality; a great many in a hiil, and no small 
ones. Uncle Barney opening one of these esculent 
mines, and shaking the rich brown dirt from the 
well-grown tubers, is a perfect example of au- 
tumn’s bounty. 

The minister’s buggy is hitched to Miss Roxy’s 
front-yard door, and now she comes out of her 
own cocr, convoying the good man and his wife 
to their vehicle. She carries, as I surmise from 
this distance, a basket of Baldwin apples ia 
one band, and in the other, wrapped in the clean- 
est of towels, one of her unequaled pumpkin pie3. 
Let ro one fancy he has eaten a pumpkin pie who 
has not been fortunate enough to taste Miss 
Roxy’s decoction, made from one of the golden 
spheres that lately lay basking amid dun-colored 
corn-shocks there on the gentle slope of Uncle 
Barney’s side-bill, 

Now there comes rumbling along the road a 
smart, red, peddler’s cart, like a perambulatiag bu- 
reau, or chest of drawers, with compartments and 
tills which shove in and pull out, and contain 
everything from a paper of needles and spool of 
bobbin up to aturk-satin dress and broché shawl. 
The outside is not left ungarnished. There are 
brooms, and whisks, and feather dusters, and a 
little etcck of tin and wooden-ware for the accom- 
modation of country housewives who live far 
away from store privileges. 

The driver sits up on a little throne canopied 
by striped blue and white bunting, and views 
the landscape o’er with a eye to business. He 
knows every good orchard and sweet weil of 
water for miles around. He is intimately ac- 
quainted with the economical old ladies who 
cherish rag bags and hoard up. stores of old 
metal. Heis a man made for infinite bargain- 
ings, and deep in the finansial secrets of many 
matrons whose lords are ungenerous, and who 
are forced to make shifts to supply themselves 
with pin-money., His well-oiled tongue can put 








anaep ard polish on the dullest, sleaziest piece of 
cloth. He is a master in his knowledge of female 
emctions—how to ereate wants which did not 
before exist, and to stir latent and slumbering 
vanity into life. So he exhiblis his gay neck-ties 
and French gilt jewelry before the longing eyes 
of rustic maidens, and perhaps throws in a little 
spice of gallantry free of charye. 

Now he hes reined up in front of Uncle Bar- 
ney’s house, while Miss Roxy is still at the gate. 
There they chaffer for the next half hour, each 
tryirg to get the better of the other. If the sharp 
peddler does manage to make a few pennies in 
the transaction, it is done by edging in a well- 
timed joke which craws Miss Roxy’s attention off 
from business. After the red cart has whizzed 
away down the road, she will perhaps discover 
that ihe piece of toweling has a cotton warp, and 
that the tin coffee-pot is not so heavy asit ourht 
to ke by half. But Miss Roxy has a good mem- 
cry, and tke next time the plausible peddler, who 
withalis a pleasant creature, comes along, she 
will manage in some way to square accounts, 

if you are an babitud of the barn, the hens 
con’t mind ycu. Their innocent gush of maternal 
feeling goes on jusi the same as if you were not 
there. You learn some new facts concerning hen 
nature and human nature as well. Then youcan, 
if you choose, form an intimacy with the swa'lows 
up under the eaves, and lesra how the young 
cnes ery, and what is the temper of the mother 
bird. Peeping through a knot-hole high up 
in the barn is almost like garing down upon the 
world from a bird’s nest, You see how queer 
and unconscicus people must look to the thrushes 
and robins, who discern so much with their sharp, 
bright eyes that they never report. The study of 
life and nature, from a loft, is not altogether un- 
profitable, and it is a good place to retreat to 
wken one wishes to flee just alittle way out of the 
conventional world. 





SCOLDING AS A FINE ARY?P. 


RETTY much everything is tanght now-a- 

days in our theological seminaries, We have 
professorships of music, and elocution, and phy- 
sical culture ; why will not some generous friend 
of Princeton or Andover endow a Professorship of 
Scolding? Really, this would seem to be one of 
the most important functions of the minister; 
and if it is to be generally practiced, it ought to 
be scientifically taught. 

There are plenty of occasions for the exercise cf 
this office. It cannot be denied that our churches 
are delinquent in many things, and there appears 
to be no method of rousing them to thair duty so 
effectually as scolding. 

The congregations ought to be scolded for be- 
ing so small. How many, alas! neglect the 
solemn feasts of Zion, and prefer rather the dis- 
sipations of Sunday recreation, or the slothfal 
ease of their own couches! How many of our 
church members are absent, from Susday to 
Sunday, setting a bad example which is too 
faithfully followed by the unregenerate! There 
is but cne remedy for this growing evil, and that 
is the faithful application of the truth. Those 
who stay away can only be brought to church by 
scolding those who come. 

The same remark will apply to the prayer- 
meetings. The question is, How to make our 
prayer-meetings enjoyable ; and the answer seems 
to be, By making those who neglect to come so 
miserable that they shall be driven to the 
prayer-meeting to escape the reproaches of their 
own consciences. If the prayer-meeting can be 
connected in the minds of all the members of the 
congregation with the general idea of reproof-and 
satrical admcnition, everybody will want to go. 
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How those Sunday worshipers who are accustomed to 
hear themselves berated in church for not attending the 
weekly meeting, and who have learned to admire the 
point and directness of their minister’s rebukes, can 
resist the invitation to go and hear him scold at short 
range on Friday evening, we never could understand, 
If they would only go a few times, and hear for them- 
selves how beautifully he belabors the absentees, they 
would never want to stay away any more. . 

So with Christian work in all its departments. Th 
only way to get this done is to scourge the peopleup to 
it. If they should do it because they found pleasure 
in doing it, how in the world should we vindicate the 
precious doctrine of total depravity? They ought-to 
work, of course; but they ought to feel all the time 
that their work is a cross and a hardship. The mo- 
ment they begin to take delight in it, that moment 
spiritual pride and self-righteousness begin to take 
possession of their souls. To keep them in the right 
frame of mind, nothing is so useful as a little judicious 
scolding. 

So with the benevolent enterprises. Nothing makes 
a man feel s0 generous as to denounce him for stingi- 
ness. It is a law of mind, that denunciation always 
stimulates the benevolent sentiments. And the right 
way to increase the collections is to point out to the 
congregation the poverty of their former contribu- 
tions; to tell them how much they would have beon 
obliged to give, if they had lived among the Jews; and 
by such means to shame them out of their niggardly 
ways. : 

It may sometimes bs wise for the minister to stir 

up the pure minds of his brethren by reminding them 
of their financial obligations to him. This subject of 
salary is one of the most difficult to scold about well, 
andit requires careful and artistic preparation. We 
heard a minister preach, a few Sundays ago, who 
seemed to have mastered the art. After a good deal 
of general talk about the duty of churches to their 
pastors, he came to the point of salary. It was the 
duty of the church, he said, to pay its minister’s salary 
promptly. The failure to doit was swindling. The 
command “Thou shalt not steal” was leveled at 
this sin of withholding the minister's wages, just as 
really as at the conduct of the pickpocket who re- 
lieves him of his purse in the crowded street-car. 
These sharp words, and a good many like them, were 
flung out to the congregation with prodigious vim. 
It was easy to see that the minister’s blood was up. 
He spoke as men always speak when they have been 
injured, and when they feel that the indulgence of a 
little holy resentment is a solemn duty. What was 
our surprise, then, to hear him conclude this hot de- 
nunciation of the meanness and dishonesty of the 
churches, by saying that the rehearsal to him during 
the week past of several fiagrant cases of ecclesiastical 
dishonesty had prompted this utterance. Was it 
then true that all this indignation was vicarious? He 
did not say so, but he conveyed this impression. He 
did not assert that his church had cheated him, nor 
did he say that it had not, and to outsiders like our- 
selves it was difficult to interpret his remarks and ex- 
plain the feeling with which they were uttered. The 
meaning of the performance became plain, however, 
after a little thought, and we have thought much 
since upon it, with increasing admiration for the 
genius exhibited by this minister in the administration 
of this castigation. If he had frankly told his people 
of their delinquency, they might possibly have heeded 
his words, and paid up the arrears of salary. But that 
‘would not have served his purpose. What he wanted 
was to exasperate them thoroughly. There is no 
means of grace so efficient as exasperation. If you 
can get people thoroughly mad, you have got them 
pretty near the kingdom of heaven. This is what 
this good man was aiming at. Hoe did not want to 
get his salary paid. If he had, he would, of course, 
have adopted another mcthod; but he wanted to in- 
duce in his hearers that ‘‘riled” and generally dis- 
gusted feeling which would make their dinners digest 
badly and thus prepare them to think soberly about 
their souls. Speaking for asmall part of his audience, 
Wwe can say that his course was well chosen to accom- 
plish the first part of his purpose, 
. This illustration will show how important it is that 
ministers should know how to scold well. It is a 
branch of their education which deserves more atten- 
tion than it has hitherto received, a. 








HIGH PRICES IN ENGLAND. 
{From a private letter from London.] 

F the scientists can find time, amidst their dis- 
putes, to devise some means of economising 

fuel this winter, ths people of the United Kingdom 
throughout will be all ready to swear by the scientists 
to-day and next Sunday, and even after. Indeed, in 
view of the almost famine prices of every thing, every 
Paterfamilias must feel somewhat apprehensive. We 
have bad asummer without fruit, very few vegatables, 
and costly at that, and are looking forward toa winter 
with not more than half a supply of coals, and those 
at aruinous price. I do not think of even asking the 
price of poultry. Meat I must have, and that of the 
best quality, for that is the cheapest always, and for 
that I must pay from 1s. to 1s.6d. per pound. The 
oply thing that is at all reasonable is pork, and no 
one wishes to be restricted to pork diet. There is no 
doubt but many persons will be fain to try Australian 
beef and mutton, but whoever does must be content 
to eat it himself up-stairs. Woe be to any thrifty 








economist who should dare to introduee it into the 
servants’ diet! And amidst all this comes the threat- 
ened rise in railway fares. Heaven knows, for the 
miserable accommodation they render the public, the 
fares are high enough as it is. The Daily News hints 
at the probability that when the present rolling stock 
is about worn out, the managers of our railways 
Will come at last to the American systom of one class 
of good, comfortable cars for all ordinary traveling, 
with palace and sleeping-cars for those who may wish 
more luxurious traveling; but I very much doubt 
whether with our slow English methods the improve- 
ment will be available in this generation at least. As 
for the excuse of the enormous rise in coal thatis buta 
mere pretense. It is patent to every one who makes the 
slightest calculation, that the most infinitesimal rise in 
the fares would far more than cover the loss arising 
from the present dearness of coal. House rent is at 
least twenty-five per cent. higher than it was ten’ years 
ago. Servants always want more wages. The water 
rates are enormous in London; so that water is practi- 
cally denied to many, notwithstanding an imperative 
Act of Parliament to the contrary. The only water 
we get an abundance of is in our milk, of which often 
fifty per cent. is from the pump; and groceries I may 
venture to say are adulterated about twenty per cent. 
It is fortunate that no amount of science has yet besn 
able to discover any method of adulterating eggs, 
which are about the only things that do not suffer de- 
terioration at the hands of the caterers to the public; 
and even fresh-laid eggs cost from 1s. 6d. to 23. per 
dozen. 

With this state of things in view, Mr. Spurgeon’s 
hint to church-goers was quite refreshing the other 
day. At the laying of the corner-stone of a Baptist 
chapel at Dulwich, in the course of his remarks, he 
said he had been thinking of calling the ministers to- 
gether and having a strike. He was sure that a very 
large proportion of ministers of all denominations did 
not earn anything like as much as the men who laid 
the stones of that chapel. I do not know how it is 
with the Baptist and orthodox denominations as re- 
gards their ministers’ pay; but I am sure the majority 
of Unitarian ministers must, at least, as far as the 
animal man is concerned, envy the mechanic who 
listens to him on Sunday, 








OUR INDIAN POLICY. 


ITS FRUITS UNDER THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS’ 
ADMINISTRATION, 


HE following tabular statement exhibits the 
comparative condition of the Indians of the 
Central Superintendency for the years 1868 and 1872. 
It embraces the condensed statistics of the Kickapoos, 
Kaws, Osages, Quapaws, Peorias, Ottawas, Wyan- 
dottes, Senecas, Sacs and Foxes, Absentee Shawnees, 
Chippewas and Munses, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Wich- 
itas, Keechiez, Caddoes, Jonies, Kiowas and Camanches, 
and covers the period of President Grant’s first official 
term. The Superintendent (E, Hoag) and the Agents 
for these Indians were nominated, at the request of the 
President, by the Society of Friends. 











1868. 1872. 

Population........ imasawecinsls ask 16,208 17,957 
POs OE DOMOOIS, . cccccccscceesee 4 14 

cll: Aen 105 404 

——— i ———aa ey 7 16 

‘© §=Sabbath Schools........ 0 ll 
Acres cultivated by Indians... 3,220 9,671 
Wheat raised by do.....Bushels 633 3,247 
WRETO GE Gives cc cccccccenccccens $1135 $3,957 
Serre Bushels 31,700 214 290 
Value of do........ wincibansiners $24,000 $106,998 
Oate........ a ee Butrhels one 9,243 
Wete OF GD....0.5..00cccececceee scabs $3 680 
Potatoes...........eeee. Bushels 1,770 15 201 
WENO OE G0 ons ciscsccccecesscese $1,770 $7,414 
Value of other Vegetables .... wei’ BS 55) 

_ Ses: Tons 750 5,584 
er rer $3,590 $30,870 
No. of horses owned by In- 

IDR sicdobiaitierasiciaea.ccietiees pee 17,924 42,920 
A SS 2 errr $702,250 $1,577,571 
No. of Cattle........... ncieeweeew 
WEEE OE GO. occccccccccccccccecs $15,200 $103,804 
De rer 1,070 10.763 
WHEIO OE GOi cccccccccscceseccess $3,238 $30,227 














Amount contributed to schools by any Religious 
Denominations: $3,335 by Friends; $150 by Moravians. 

A glance at the above table will show a vary decided 
improvement in the educational and industrial condi- 
tion of the tribes; and should ths same policy be pur. 
sned for the next four years, theimprovoment will be 
still more decided. No stronger proof of this inference 
can be needed than the fact that the statistics of each 
of the four years show a constantly increasing ratio of 
progress in the right direotion—the figures of 1872 
being greater than those for any previous year. More- 
over many of the schools have been in operation too 
short a time for the full extent of their influence to be 
felt; and with many of these Indians, the means of 
industzial improvement have so recently come into 
their hands that they have but commenced farming 
operations. ' 

Again, several of these tribes have since 1868. moved 
to new homes in the Indian Territory, and have there- 
fore had to contend with all the retarding influences 
connected with the opening of farms, building houses, 
ete., ina wild and remote region. Nothwithstanding 








these adverse circumstances, we find their corn oro 
for the present year, though a considerab!e portion of 
it was raised on sod broken last spring, increased about 
seven-fold over that of 1868. The quantity and variety 
of farm and garden products of various kinds are in« 
creased. The simple fact that they have ten time, the 
number of cattle and hogs that they owned foury 
ago, shows an appreciation of the fact that their true 
interest lies in abandoning the chase, and Pursuing ths 
peaceable industries of civilized life. 
WM. NICHOLSON, 
Genl. Agent of Executive Committee of Friendg 
on Indian Affairs, 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 
10th mo., 7th, 1872. 








THE PILGRIM’S PRAYER. 
BY ELSIE GORHAM. 


GO on pilgrimage. The road in view, 
Lies fair revealed ; 
But, when the sun shall drink the wayside dew, 
Be thou my Shield! 


The soft wind shifts, and lo! gray mists of doubt ~ 
My pathway hide. 

With bruised feet and hands I grope about; 
Be thou my Guide] 


Now tempests rise, and o’er the wind-swept way 
To ’ecape the shock, 

f£eeking some covert vainly as I stray, 
Be Thou my Rock] 


Thovgh after storm, stealing through sun-touched rift, 
Calm comes at length, 

O’er borne and prone, mine eyes I may not lift; 
Be Thou my Strength ! 


One draught from Thy life-giving fountain send, 
And let me quaff— 

Refreshed, I’ll gird me for my journey’s end; 
Be thou py Siaff ! 


When pilgrimage is o’er, and life’s day lies 
Low in the west— 

While the night shadows dim my weary eyes, 
Be thou my Rest! 








WOMAN AS A CHURCH-MEMBER. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE L. WALKER. 
(Concluded.) 


PREVIOUS article upon the subject of 
Woman’s church-relationship, pointed out the 
fact, and indicated some of the phases, of her responsi- 
bility fer the devotional life of the body to which she 
belongs. One or two other points of intereat in her 
membership in the Christian society will be touched 
upon in the present article. 

The department of the church’s Beneficent Enier- 
prise, may be mentioned as one of the things coming 
to a very large extent within the sphere of female 
activity. Under this general title of Beneficent Enter. 
prise may be included many forms of Caristian labor 
besides those relating to pecuniary charities. The 
visitation of the neglected, the instruction of the un- 
taught, the promotion of mutual con‘dence, belong 
here, as well as the more technical business of the 
administration of monetary benevolence, whether on 
a larger or smaller scale. 

Now undoubtedly these forms of Christian effort 
may be regarded, in one aspect, as matters of private 
obligation. Aside from any corporate responsibility, 
the duty unquestionably belongs to every individual 
Christian to do what he can to alleviate suffering, to 
impart knowledge, to benefit society. 

But their obligations are best contemplated as éx- 
tensions of church work. The church is Christ’s great 
appoint:d agency for effecting His purposes in the 
world. He instituted the church as the appropriate 
channel of Christian enterprise. He doubtless designed 
that, giving themselves to Him, his pecple aiso should 
give themselves to His church; and shoyld fi .d io His 
church the instrument of His and their cotpersnt 
efforts. 

The various forms of bereficent labor may, t1¢T> 
fore, most properly be regarded as portions and manl- 
fesiations of church-responsibility. ‘ 

And it is quite obvious that a very great part of this 
lator can most effectively be performed by the fema-é 
members. Women make, as a general rule, the most 
paticnt avd successful teachers in Sabbath. schools; the 
most discerning and sympathetic alleviators of suffers 
ing; the best mediators between the separated and 
sometimes prejudiced extremes of society. , 

Indeed, so manifest is the fact that a large portion 
of this work van only be accomplished by women, that 
the question is very seriously agitated whether it 
would not be well, in all our churches, to setapartand 
ordain aclsss of women for this special work; whether 
as we have men-deacons who fulfill,—or are supposed 
to fulfill,—ce: tain pastoral functions in behalf of the 
fellowship, so there should be also woman-deacons for 
kindred services. , 

Appeal is made with much plausibility to passages 
of Sc1ipti re which seem to indicate that such &@ — 
nized order of female helpers may have been a part 0 
the constitution of the early church. And the experi- 


ment is, here and there, in process of actual trial, i 
churches of several denominations ia this couatry and 
‘gbroad. And a fair trialis desirable. It is a question 
only to be determined by actual test. 
But one thing is obvious. 


Whether the experiment 
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class of deaconesses in the church be a 
peter such #class can never lift off responsi- 
bility for active Christian enterprise from the general 
sisterhood. As no zeal in pastor or deacon makes the 
brotherhood less needful, but is rather, on the con- 
trary, oftentimes the occasion of a greater necessity ; 
go the labors of the most strenuous religious Order, in 
the female portion of the church, can never take the 
place of general consecration. As one scans the reli- 

F zon of our time, he cannot but be deeply 
gious horizo 
impreseed with the faet that there is now, and there is 
likely for a g00d whilé to be, work enough for all. 

For it 1s one of the most encouraging signs of pass- 
ing days, that organized forms of Caristian action, es- 
pecially enlisting the energies of women, are baing 
rapidly devised. Women are most manifestly foeli ag, 
as never before in the church’s history, the responsi- 
pilities distinctively devolved on their sex. They are 
finding out that the church has a place and work for 
dhem—a place never yet fully occupied, a work never 
yet adequately performed. 

Wesee tokens of this quickened sense of female re- 
sponsibility in “‘ Women’s Boards of Missions,’ home 
snd foreign; in “‘ Women’s Chiistian Associations ;’’ in 
many benevolent enterprises conducted by theirsex in 
every consigerable city.? 

And such 2 separate form of church enterprises, en- 
listing the energies of the female poriion of its mem- 
bership, is Gestined to work a most powerful liberaliz- 
ing influence upon the sisterhood themssives, 

It has often been said that woman’s sympathie:, 
though more spt to be generous in specific instances 
ihan man’s, are narrower than man’s; so that she is 
comparatively seifish when any broad and general ne- 
cessily is to be redressed. There has been, doubtiess, 
some truth inthe statement. The absence of familiar 
methods of effort, appealing instinctively to her own 
sex, aud reaching out into wide schemes of Christian 
benefit, Las a tendency, certainly, to dwarf character 
and {o narrow sympathy. But this is a deficiency 
yhich seems in a fair way to be met—met, too, by the 
growing sense of power and opportunity in women 
themeelyes. The work is not being set for them; they 
are finding and enteringuponit. A deepening conric- 
tion of her corporate respcnsibility is cartainly taking 
hold on women’s conscience with unwonted power. 

And apari from the hopeful aspect of thia fact in re- 
gard to its enlarging influence on the mind and heart 
of women themseives, there is great auspiciousness in 
it in relaticn to the future effectiveness of the church. 
For the strength of the church is the strength of its 
members; and those members, it can never be forgot- 
ten, are preponderantly women. 

One more yj oint of importance in woman’s position 
as a church-member is the responsibility that positioa 
devolves upon her in her relation to society. And this 
is the responsibility of bearing always in mind the fact 
that she is a member of the Christian fellowship, and 
of standir g steadfast in the world asa respecter of the 
instituticns and objects of the confederacy to which 
ghe belongs. 

This ie, indeed, easily said. But its actual fulfillment 
by the sisterbood of the churches would work some of 
the most important of practical consequences.’ 

It is imporsible, in therpace here allotted, to develop, 
with sny completeness, this idea of the résults which 
would follewa constant remembrance, on woman’s 
part, of her position as arepresentative of the common 
engagements and aims of the Christian fellowship. The 
effects of snch loyalty would be manifold. 

Take but one illustration. Such a remembrance of 
the claims of responsibility to the church of which she 
is a member would take effect—to designate a single 
particular—in reference to the institutions establish- 
ed by the church {for its own spiritual benefit. 

As an example of such institutions, may be men- 
tioned the various appointments made by different 
churches, egch after its own custom, for other than 
Sabbath worship. Ail churches have deemed it wise 
to make suck appointments. Whetherset down in the 
yearly caler dar as ccmmemorative of some person or 
event in Christian histery, or whether, with Puritan 
simplicity, urindicated by any such sign, the thing it- 
sel: exists everywhere. Long experience, as well as 
the nature of the case, has proved it useful tosetapart 
f£ome portion of cecular time fer religious worship, 

New, what would loyalty to the common fellowehip 
fecm to:ask with reference to an institution like this? 
Would it not ack a conscientious recognition of the 
iact,on the part of all the members of the church, that 

Such an institution exists? Wou'd it not require some 
endeaver to participate in it? Would it noi bar out 
such spectacles as are often now seen, of one group of 
church-members engaged in one place in the exerc’ses 
dcsignated by church-appointment as appropriate to 
the time; and another group of members of the same 
church met at the same hour, at the house of one of 
their own number, perhaps, for an evening party; and 
alill another group at an opera; and still another at a 
Political meeting ? 

If all could not—as, doubtless, is the case—engage 
together in one place in the common exercises ap- 
Pointed, wou!d not loyalty to the common fellowship, 
at least, demand that the hour of such worship be held 
sacred by all? Now, there can be no question that 
this result is perfectly in the hands of the female 
members of every church. It is in their power to 
make the appointed time of devotion as recognizedly 
& sacred time almost as the Sabbath itself. 

_ 8o, too, with reference to a good many other points of 


Social usege w hich might-be mentioned--like the chargc- _ 
ter of theamusements engaged in; the degree of con- 





formity to fashion; the allowance or disallowance of 
wine or round Gances, or half-nude dramatic spectacles 
—the women have ihe question in their own keeping. 
Say whatever may be raid about the inclinations of men 
in these matters, women are the arbiters respecting 
them; and to what they steadfastly dictate men will 
ultimately conform. There is nothing in man’s na- 
ture, however stiff the stuff of which it flatters him to 
think he is made, which will not mold like wax to 
the united determinations of conscientious women. 
Ardif the sisterhood of our churches would be but 
loyal to the oblizations they have voluntarily assumed, 
tkere are almost no limits to their practical influence 
on the conduct of men and the general usages of 
society. 

Woman, potential giways when standing on convic- 
tion and corscience, is never more potential than in 
standing stcadfast to her responsibilities as a member 
of the church. 








WHEN NEXT WINTER’S WINDS 
SHALL BLOW. 


HEN next winter's winds shall blow, 
In her room no fire shall glow, 
On her pliow tie no heaa, 
Banished eyes no radiance shed ; 
All day sha!l I sighing be 
For the face I may not see. 


When next winter’s winds shall blow, 
Who my loneliness can know, 
fave my poor heart in its pain, 
Crying in its gr'ef in vain, 

** Oh the face I die to see, 
Hidden in the grave from me!” 


When next winter’s winds shall blow, 
And the cays ahali come and go, 
Winter’s suns shall set and rise, 

Stars burn in the winter's skie3. 
Coffined shail my spirit be, 

With the face I may not see. 


When next winter’s winds shall blow, 
Not as once bright dreams shall grow 
In my brain, which brighter grew 
Asthern w-storm louder blew, 
Dead and withered they thall be, 

For the face I may not see. 


Ere next winter’s winds shall blow 
What shall be, oh] who may know ? 
I msy lie as low as she, 

Etill and cold. as dream'essly ; 

All my sorrows done below 


When next winter’s winds shall blow. 
8. 8. L. 








DOES GOD ANSWER PRAYER? 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE, 


66 E careful for nothing; but in everything, 


by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, 
let your requests be made known unto God.” 

** And the peace of God, that passeth all understand- 
ing, shall keep your hearts and minés.” 

Here is the ideal of the Christian life. In all his 
feebleness, ignorance, and helplessness, man is God’s 
child, end God is his father. He is not to make his way 
alone amid a confusion of natural laws which he can- 
not understand, and of which ages of experience have 
as yet brought no absolute certainty. God will do for 
him among these laws just what a father does for his 
child; regulate,. turn, and guide him, so that man 
shall find a helper and a refuge in God in every time 
of trcuble. 

Does this mean, then, that everytbing which woe ask 
of God will be given us? Certainly not. A moment's 
thought will conyizce any commoa-sense psrson of 
that. . 

Gcd never meant to put his omnipotence and omni- 
cience into the hsnds of every child of Adam who 
comes to him in prayer, ignorant of what he really 
needs, and of what ought be done for him. No; it is 
quite evident that it cannot mean this. 

Besides this, the Bible, which is full from end to end 
of prcmises to prayer, has also the frankest acknow- 
ledgements of prayers offered earnestly and continu- 


ously by good men which were not answered. David 


fasted seven days, ard lay on the ground, and prayed 
for the Jife of a tick child; but the child died. St. 
Paul tel!s us that he besought the Lord thrice; that is, 
imporiurately and esrnestly, concerning a trial, 
vhichk, after all, was not removed. 

WeEat this “ tborn’’ was, we know not. We only 
krow that it was some sharp, stinging. exquisitely 
painful tris], of a kind thet Paul felt that he could not 
bear. He was brought to that point where he felt that 
human endurance must give out. Hecould not en- 
dure it, and ke flew to his Lord for relief. 

What came? Not relief from the anguish, but 
grace to endure. 

Here gre two striking cases—the one in the Old Tes- 
tament and the other in the New—of men beloved of 
God, praying perseveringly and with the utmost inten- 
sity and fervor for something which was denied them. 

An answer to 4 priyer is not necessarily an affirma- 
tive answer. It may b2 an answer in the negative—an 
answer of the wiser love that sees further than we do 
and refuses in mercy. Yet there are some people who 
talk as though, if prayer were not always and of course 
answered in the affirmative, and the thing we ask 
given, there were no use in praying. ‘* Who is the 
Lord, that we should serve him, and what profit shall 
we have if we pray to him?” 





Let us suppose & case in illustration. Here are two 
bcys sent to a public school. The one has no parents; 
aeum of money is left in the hands of a lawyer who 
takes no interest in him further than to settle his bills; 
he has no home to go to, no father or mother to write 
to for advice or comfort. All the straits and necessi- 
tics of his school life he must meet alone, unassisted 
and uncounrelled. Sucha boy is a man who undertakes 
this life without a heavenly Father. 

Another boy has parents at home, who say to him, 
‘Now whenever you want money, or advice, or com- 
fort, or help in any way, write home. Let us know all 
your wants, and we will attend to them.” 

Now, does any common: sense boy suppose that this 
means that he shall get everything he asks for, and 
that unless he is sure of getting just what he asks for 
every time, there is no use in having afather? Is not 
the boy without a father worse off than the boy with 
& father? 

We all know that a sensible parent answers many a 
bcy-letter in the negative. The boy writes, and com- 
plains of hard commons, the want of delicacies and 
comfcrits, etc., which he has been accustomed to at 
home, and begs to be taken away fron school. His 
father an:wers: “No. This hardness is a part of a 
manly experience—it is part of what I sent you for. 
You must learn to endure.” 

He complains of the injustice of masters, the disa- 
greeableness of companions; and still the word comes 
back: ‘“ Endure; be strong; it is what you are there 
for.” 

He begs for money, or this or that indulgences, and 
is answered, ‘No; not yet; it is better todo without.” 

Yet, though many prayers are denied and turned 
aside, would this boy be without a father? Is this ap- 
peal of no help and comfort even when he does not 
attain just what he seeks? 

St. Paul ssys that he learned to rejoice in the denial 
of his prayer. He craved, as we all do, relief from 
present suffering, and he got instead a higher moral 
endurance, 

“ But He said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee; 
my strength is made perfect in weakness. Most gladly, 
thercfore, will I rather glory in my infirmi-*y, that the 
power of Christ may rest upon me.” 

Men may rife on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves, to higher things. 


And it is through prayers delayed, denied, that the 
Fatker leads his child up those heights of suffering and 
of victory. ; 

But prayers are often answered in the aflirmative. 
The voice of Christian experience, through all time, has 
united in calling our God “‘a very present help in tima 
of trouble.” Very present, either to remove the trou- 
ble or help us to rise above it. 

Mcses speaks of this nearness and accessibility of 
Gcd as being the peculiarity by which the worshipers 
of the true God were distinguished. ‘For what na- 
tion or people bath their God so nigh unto them as the 
Lord our God is unto us, for all that we call upon him 
for?’ 

The true doctrine is that God our Father is a reality 
—a living, loving prescncc—throbbiog with sympathy, 
but with plars and purposes, and knowledga of the 
situation infinitely transcending ours; that he is near 
to us, hears our prayer, considers it tenderly and pa- 
tiently, and does for us the very best that is possible 
consistently with the best good of all. 

That it is not always possible for God to grant what 
we ask is made certain by the most interesting and the 
most awful prayer ever left on record—the prayer 
offercd in extremest anguish by his only and well 
beloved Son. 

“O my Father, if it be possibie, let this cup pass from 
me. Neveriheless, not a3I will, but as thou wilt.’’ 

Why it was not possible that that cup should pasa is 
further explained by St. Paul: 
whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons and daughters into glory to make 
the Captain of their saivation perfect through suffer- 
ing.”’ 

lt was to attain the eympathetic insight of a parsonal 
experience that our Lord passed through depths so deep 
that noson or daughter of Adam ever could sink below 
him. In the awful passsge, he felt the same agonized 


“It bacame him for. 


irabiity io endure that we feel,and called outaswedo _ 


for relief; but with the controling sense of a nobler 


pus pcse Which he preferred even to that present relief. ‘ 


Ard in this sense every true prayer is answere. 

For when we pray truly, we always do in our desp- 
est hea1t, in our higher and betier natura, so confide 
in our heavenly Father, that we prefer his will even 
to the most im portant clamor of our own wild desires. 

One of the best instances of real prayer we saw in 
the simple experiences of a poorignorant slave woman 
who fied into Washington destitute, half-naked, dur- 
ing the war. ‘‘See here,” she said to a visitor who 
was going through the barracks where the fugitives 
were eheltered—“‘see what a good warm sbawl my 
good Lord sent me.”’ 

“Ab! did he sendit?” 

‘* Sartin he did. I went to him, and says, ‘ Please, my 
may’er, gib me a Warm shawl for my poor ole bonss dis 
coid weather,’ and den I didn’t worry no mo’ about 
it, ’cause when I once asks my Lord, I know I’il gat it, 
ef it’s right I should haveit; and sure enuff, it’s come,”’ 

Here this poor, uneducated, oppressed creature was 


the perfect exemplification of the spirit of the text: - 


“Be careful for nothing; but in everything, by 
player and supplication, let your requests be made 
krown unto God,” > ; 
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When we hear people saying, ‘I have tried prayer, 
and lost my faith,” we are sure they have never had 
right views of prayer. They have looked on it too 
iruch as the means of obtaining personal wishes, ra- 
ther than as that confidential intercommunion by 
which all our cares and sorrows pass from us into the 
Divine breast, and we are made of one will with our 
Father. Then, whether the thing that we ask be pos- 
sible or not possible, we gain a higher good, and tie 
peace of Ged, that passeth all understanding keep3 
our heartsand minds. We come into sympathy with 
that great Heart of love which is bearing the great 
burden cf the sins aud sorrows of this worid, bringing 
many scnsend daughters unto glory. 

It is recorded of Lincoln, that, during the severest 
crisis of the war, a poor, desolate widow cams 
to Lim to beg that she might have back a son cutof 
thearmy. An eye-witness describes the scene as she 
wept and pleaied her sorrows, her fears, her poverty, 
her need of this son; and the good man listened ten- 
derly and patiently. Then, in a low, gentle voice, ho 
gaid to her, **My dear madam, it is true you suffer; 
you never suffered co much. Isuffer; I never sufferad 
£0 much. Weall suffer, and have got to suffer till this 
nation is brought through. We must all bear our 
part.’”’ Then, more privately, ha put into her hand 
aid from his cwn purse, and sent her away—denied, 
yet comforted. She felt that there was no want of 
sympathy. and she was raised to enter into the fellow- 
ehip of suffering for a noble cause. 

The language of the Bible speaks of this world’s his- 
tory as fuch a struggle, such a crisis; ‘ the whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travailethin pain waiting for the 
manifestation of the rons of God;” and whoever goes 
to the suffering Saviour for personal relief mus‘ some- 
times receive only this sympathetic acquiescence, this 
uplift into the felicwehip of his sufferings, and Joo for- 
ward to the more perfect day when the Lord God shall 
wire away all tears from a!l face}. 

Of prayers answered in the aflirmative, as many 
prayers ar e, we shall epeak hereafter. 





SCENES IN ITUNGARY.—No. 11. 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE, 


A DRIVE. 


WAS visiting one of those gentlemen who in 
i. appearance end temperament are so thoroughly 
characteristic of the Magyars. A figure not tall but 
exceedir gly compact and muscu ar, the complexion 
dark, eyes black and sparkling, a fine aqiiline nose 
and heavy mustache carefully trained, beard closely 
sbaven; hair, though he is past middle life, as black as 
an Indian’s; the dress 8 closely fitting embroidered 
frock coat, white trowsers and high boots; manner the 
most frank and engaging possible—this is an imperfect 
sketch of Count T. and of many of his class. 

Our conversation began soon on politics. 

“*The sooner I tell you, the better, Herr B.! Iama 
hoher Conservative—an ultra Conservative and you are 
Republican! But we shall get on together!”’ 

“Certainly,” said I, ‘‘the fact is, Herr Graf, we Re- 
publicans are becoming conservative. We believe lib- 
erty should follow intelligence. We find almost too 
much freedom here, where seventy five per cent. of 
the population cannotread and write! We have learned 
from our experience in America, that an intellizence- 
test is the bert for suffrage.”’ 

Such rer timents struck him as so novel in a Republi- 
can thatin our journeys together afterwards, healways 
quoted this ren ark about the “seventy-five per cent. 
illiterates,”’ wherever we went, particu‘arly impres3- 
ing it on bis radical friends. 

With the characteristic hospitality of his people, 
fir ding that one of my cbjects was tosee and know 
something of the Unitarians of Transylvania, he of: 
fered to take mein his own wago2 about among their 
villages in the Nyarad and Koickel villazes. Accord- 
ing y, we took *“‘ morning coffve’’ early the next day 
in ovr rooms, and started off at a ssasonable hour in 
one of those fearfully rattling wagons, peculiar to the 
country. 

The Count was a capital companion, and had no end 
of converration abeut the country. He pointed out to 
me, £8 we drove aiong, the unbro<xen fie ds on one side 
cf the road, which belonged to him, and the innumar- 
eble divisions of the peasan:s’ lands on the other. 
Each peasant generally had the “ three field”’ division, 
sometimes the lot not bring more than fifty fest in 
breadth ; one field being in wheat, another in rane, and 
the third fallow. There were no divisions of hedges 
or ferces; only of crops; so that it was necessiry for 
two neighbcrs to have similir crops, otherwise the o3t- 
tle feed ng in the pattures of one would be liable to 
get into the grain fie'ds of another 

“Ach! Herr B., if you knew the trouble wa gentle 
men bad, after the removal ef the Urbarial righ‘s (the 
feudal c’aims to labor), to secure the commassation of 
the lands! 

“Why among those little fields there, I had my flelds 
all mingled up in tuch confusion! But the law re. 
quired a div'’sion—and the sale under commissions; 
£0 trat if I bad one among those you see, [ could ex- 
change it for one near my own fields—and the peasants 
could do the same: and now we have begun to get 
settled. As you fee, their lots do not break into my 
lands!” 

As we came to a point on the hills betweea the 
Marosh snd Nyarad valleys, we could count below, 
twexty different villages, each clustaring about its 
spire amid the bare green hills, or the level treeless 





fields. Atilength, turning up the valley and crossing 
a rich plain, covered with grass and Indian corn, we 
came upon one of the first villages of 

THE UNITARIANS, 

Ts it poseible, Herr Graf, this village is all composed 
of Unitarisns?” 

“Yes, entirely; with the exception of a few Reform- 
inten who jbave immigratedjlately. And I shall drive 
you to-day throuzh thirty or forty miles of them.” 

We drove toward the parsonage of the Diachante, 
cr assistant Bishop. When at the gate, we met just 
the perscn the Count wanted me to se3, a leading 
peasant of the village, a Unitarian and a Radical. He 
wore the peasant’s dresr, but his manner showed a pe- 
culiar dignity; his face was very intelligent and his 
forehead finely formed. -He accompanied us to the 
parsonage, and seemed greatly intarested in my ob- 
jects. Though the Count was one of the magistrates, 
asd so much h’‘s superior in rank, the mannor of the 
two was pesuliarly frank and neighborly: one reason 
being, perhap?, that they both were Zekers, who are 
the cldest stock of the Magyar:, ani the supposel di- 
r-ct descendants of the Huas. No Zeker ever had t> 
perform the labors of a eerf: he was always an inde- 
pendent citizen. 

On our walk, we spoke of politcal mattors, and I 
seked the peasant, through the Count, ‘‘ What party 
ke belonged to?” Knowing that the Count was ultra 
Conservative, he may have thought that there was an 
intention to hector him on his political craed, for he 
drew himself up with much pride and said that “his 
pclitical views were his own private sentiments, and 
tbat no one had the right tointerfere with him.” 

I explained at one thatI especially wanted to know 
the views of the ‘Loft,’”’ and should be glad to hear 
bis. He and the Count then had a friendly politizal 
Giscussion, when the Diachante appeared, and wa 
were infroduced. He was a large stately man, who 
rece_ved us with much dignity and cordiality. 

He did notepeak German, and my Hungarian not 
beirg sufficient for a conversation with such a person, 
we began in Latin, in whi:h, however, he was not 
powertul, so that the Count soon acted as int 2»rprater, 
which he did admirably. 

T enquired how large the Diechante diocese was. Ha 
hed fiiteen churches under him, he sa'd; anl on my 
ferther er quiries, he explained that thera was “nota 
Unitarian child through the whole region who could 
uct read or write.” This was most remarkablo in a 
country wh¢reseventy-five per cent. of the total pop- 
ulation cannot read or write. ‘‘How as to crimina! 
offenses? Drunkenness, immorality of the sexes, thoft, 
and the like?” 

“Oh, they are almost unknown—we hays no illegi- 
timate children. The people ara a very sober hard- 
working people.” . 

‘** Ach, Herr Graf,”’ said I ‘ these heretics have the 
advantage of us in ‘ der Sittlichkeit’—morality.’’ 

He laugt ed and then I asked whother they admitted 
other confessions to their schools. The Deason re- 
plied that all were gladly we'come, and in the fast tha 
Reformed were very eager to make u3e of them. 

“You must know,” said the Deacon, ‘‘ that we have 
slways been very liberal in Transylvania—and we 
think the Unitarians have been the great instruments 
in this Erogress. 

“ Even asearly asin 1554, our Parliamentum declarad 
Fides una Christianorum—the Faith of Christians is 
OnrE even though their church ceremonies diffsr.”’ 

‘*Yes,’* said the Count, ‘the three peoples (he meant 
the Saxone, Wallachs and Magyars) and their creeds 
bave always lived amicably together, so far as their 
churches are concerned.’ ‘*We maintained religious 
liberty,” said the clergyman,’ when all the worid 
was bigot.”’ 

Which is remarkably true of Transylvania: or at 
least of the Hungarian and Unitarian portion of it. 
Three centuries ago the Saxon Lutherans left Klau- 
senburg in disgust, and emigrated to other portions of 
Tranftyivania, because the Unitarian heresy hai ap- 
peared there among the Hungarians; and as a c)nso- 
quence that city has bsen Magyarized. 

At an age, when Philip Second was burning Pro- 
tes‘ant heretics, and Elizabeth tormenting Catholios, 
and the Jews were driven from city to city, aad the 


idea of religious liberty was unknown in the civilized ; 


world. the little ‘‘ Kingdom of the Ssven Burgs” under 
Unitarian influence, preached taroug its Parliament 
(at Mediasch), ard a3zied out in its civil jife, the doo- 
tiine of universal tolerance; aud to that doctrine, have 
i‘s people been faithful ever since. 

The Diachante now arked if I was a Unitarian. I 
replied that I was not, but that I had many dear and 
valued fricnds in that sect, and had a great respoact for 
its principles of free thought and its hu nanity. 
“Many prejudiced persons,’ I added, ‘in America, 
leckcd with horror on the body and considerei them 
little better than atheists.” 

The two looked at one another and shrugged their 
shoulders. intimating there were plenty of similar bigo- 
ted persons in Huugary. 

I then said I was a ‘‘Puritaner.” The good deacon's 
countensnee fell. “The very opposite tous,’ he saidin 
Hungarian, “Ach, nein,’”’ said the Count, and being by 
vature sn orator, he launched off intg a burst of elo- 
quence to which I can do verv littie justice, 

*“T am a Reformer, and I know the Puritans; I will 
tell ycu what they are. The Puritan believes in the 
supernatural authcrity of the Scriptures; in the di- 
vinity of Christ and the reconciliation by the atone- 


ment. But the Puritan believes first of all in the 





progress of the human mind; in eternal growt)- in 
the absolute liberty of the conscience whether under 
Piiestor King. He bas founded freedom wherever he 
bas been, and the best governments of the world are 
from him. 

“He will go on in the new world asin the old, eter. 
vally developing liberty of thought, liberty of action 
libc1ty of goverrment.”’ é 

“Bravo! Herr Graf! gut getroffen—Well said!’ 

“But,” said the Diachante, who wa: thirsting fo, 
the fray, ‘‘ we believe also in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures! In Biblio, nulla Trinitas! Ante cone));. 
um Nic” —*Keine Dogmatik! No doctrinal discussion!» 
said the Count pleadingly. 

The deacon then brought forth for my inspsotion 
Hungarian translation of Channing’s writings. Some 
of his best sermons, I was glad to tee, were in the gg). 
lection. 

“Homo a Deo emissus!” said thejpastor reverentially, 

“4 Christo inspiratus!” we replied. 

The Englizh Unitarisns, it seems, have ra‘sed a en. 
siderabie iund with which they'support weak Units. 
rian churches here, and educate in the English tongue, 
yesrly, two Hungarian siudents. The Unitarian 
Superintendent or Bishop, Dr. Tisza, who called on mg 
in Klausenburg speaks English. Tho sect embraces, 
throughout Transylvatia, a highly intelligent aad cui. 
tivated class. 

After our conversation we. went into the Villags 
church fo hear the deacon preach. The church was 
smal), perfectly plain, and painted white, aud eyi- 
dently several centuries old. In one end was a very 
good crgan. The pessant women occupied one side, 
and the men the other. The laiter a'l had their coats 
off, ard wore high boots; the former bore bright col- 
cored head-dresses with peasants’ clo:hing. We wers 
the only Europear-drcssed persons in the audisice, 
The type of face was wonderfully similar; straight 
nose, square, finely formed forehead, eyes dark and 
fiery, and the expression as of independence and hot 
pasricn, well governed, among the men; that of the 
women gertie and intelligent, though the feature; 
were often marked by bard out-door labor. Thay all 
sang in common; the prayers were extempcre; the 
sermon was without rotes, but delivered with the na- 
tive elcquence of the race, and much grace of gesture, 
It was upon the “Love of God,’ and was enforced by 
mary exampies from the Oid Testament. During ths 
singing oi the Jast hymn the audience, beginning with 
tke women, withdrew one by one. 

Aiter seryice we went again int» the parsonage, 
The pastor pressed usto stay to dinner, but we could 
not. He then trought out some ancient wine of his 
own making, resembling Tokay—a local Awsbruch, 
wlich called forth from the Count some jokes about the 
strong brsixs of the Unitarians in bearing old wines, 
There was then something said about the approach- 
ing World’s Convention of Unitarians, to be held in 
Transyivania. They expected an American Deputy to 
be present, and believed it was Dr. Bellows, and then 
asked me about him. If my description of him was 
exaggerated he may have the consolation that they 
will never know it. 

“Humani generis amicus! 
Christianus fidelissimus!”” 

As we parted, the old pastor raised his glass, and 
clinking to ours said: r 

“Zur Ged mkenfreiheit !” 

“To Freedom of Thought,’ and then, having ex- 
hausted his German, made a short address in Hunga- 
rian, to the effect that liberty of mind-and true hi- 
manity would yet prevail throughout the worid. 

I resided subsequently among villages of the Unita- 
rians. The populations are all remarkable for their in- 
telligence and morality. Asa general thing they are 
radicals in politics—though in this case, the good dea- 
con was of the “Right” wing. Tae whole number of 
Un'tarians in Transylvania, is estimated at some 
50,000. 

NYARAD VALLEY, TRANSYLVANIA, Aug. 18, 1872. 


Orator celeberrimus; 








FROM CHICAGO. 
PINCHING TIMES. 


HESE are pinching timesin the West. Thiok 
TT of the plight of the farmer who at the end of his 
season’s work hauls his crops a dozen miles to market 
and then gets only a shilling a bushel for shelled corn 
ard eight cents a bushel for oats! A whole load wil 
not buy a pair of cowhide boots. But that is bett2t 
than many farmers in Iowa are doing this fall. [0 
such circumstances, of course, they realize less than 
the actual cost of production, and must find where 
they can the money to pay taxes, buy tools, and make 
improvements. And out this way, when the farmer 
shivers, every one else must button up his coat. Crop 
are large this year, and that is one of the sad thing 
about it. It takes just as much work to handlo @ load 
of corn when it is fifteen centsa bushel as whea it is 
fifty. Atother troubleis the lack of transportation 
faciiities to the seaboard. People wonder at the plans 
for new thrcu zh routes, and do not see how they can 
pay. They do not realize that the mere ineriase In 
the business, and particularly in the products, of this 
developing West in a single year is almost enough . 
keep an extra railroad to the seaward markets pear 
its best. And so longas there is more freight to be 
moved than the trains and the boats caa readily oar- 
ry, they will charge all they can get. Vessels plying 
between Chicago and Buffalo have in many instances 
yielded their owners net. profits this season equal to 
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half their cost. Corn which brings the farmer but 
fifteen cents.a bushel.in Illinois sells in New York tor 
pixty-five, the difference being mostly swallowed up 
in transportation charges. But while the through 
routes are doing & prosperous business—for dispatch 
lines and sleeping car companies, if not for stockhold- 
ers—it does not follow as a matter of course that the 
numberless new railroads which are gridironing every 
State in the West, and whose bondsare offered at such 
seductive rates of interest in every newspaper, will 
step right into a paying business. Loetthose who buy 
railroad bonds save a good part of their money for 
otherinvestments. They may be very glad of it soms 
time. Doubiless roads so enriched by government 
ts as the Northern Pacific offer a secure inve3t- 
ment, but multitudes of these shorter lines, especially 
these which cut the great routes of travel and traffic 
at right argles, cannot more than pay their running 
expenses, for years. There seems to bea perfect ma- 
nia just now for building new. railroads—very much 
such & one as prevailed before the great crash of 1857. 
The great advance in the price of iron is doubtless 
chiefly due t> thia immense increasa in tha demand of 
the railrcads for rails and rolling stock. The washer- 
‘women in the farthest corner of the country pays fifty- 
five per cent more for her new flat-irons on account of 

it. 

THE REBUILDERS, 

The tightness in the money market is bad for our 
Chicego people who have had in hand ths jo> of re- 
construction and have pushed it ahead with such 
wonderful evergy. Mostof the fifty million dollars 
that has already been put into new buildinzs,in the 
first year after the fire, has been borrowed. Money is 
stiil plenty enough for long loans, on real estate se- 
curity, but not a few, who are loaded down with mort- 
gages already, sre “‘shinning’’ the streets to borrowa 
little more to meet the bills that overun estimates, or 
are anxiously in doubt whether they will be able to 
fill their ne v buildings with tenants soon enough ani 
at sufficient rentals to enable them to meet th3ir first 
notes. We are proud of the splendid energy that has 
fully restored the business facilities of the burned city 
in a single year—for there is actually more flooring in 
the business district, and in better buildiags, thaa be- 
fore the fire—but we shall all be glad if these driving 
citizens have not shouldered more than they can easily 
carry through. It has bee1 an exceptionally prosper- 
ous year for our merchants. The fire was a great ad- 
vertisement forthem. But whether they will beable, 
for a year or two, to pay a remunerative rental for ali 
these palaces of trade, costly with carved stone and 
plate glats, is a litcle doubtful. 


CHURCH ACTIVITIES, 


There are signs that the c>)ming winter will not be so 
barren of any special interest in religious things a3 the 
last was. Then the struggle to keep our heads above 
water in material matters, and to get foot on sore, 
‘was too absorbing. Unfortunately, the financial quer 
tion is the permanently paramount question with too 
many of the churches themselves. Their zeal for fine 
houses has led them to run into debt recklessly. Be- 
fore the fire the three or four leading Congregational 
churches cf the city were mortgaged for from $40,000 

to $125,000 each, and theirstrength was steadily sucked 
out by these monstrous lee ‘hes. Those who have en- 
joyed the luxury of elegan i houses of worshi > at such 
2 cost, Go not usually care to indulge in it again, and 
are excellent advisers when their lotis thrownin with 
some new church enterprise. Nevertheless, the Ply- 
mouth Church, Rev. W. A. Bartlett’s, strangthened by 
the properiy and membership of the South Church, 
and made comfortable by realizing $70,000 after pay- 
ing their debts, from the sale of their old house to the 
Catholics, talk a little glowingly of what they will do 
ina year or two. The old Second Prasbyterian, Dr. 
R. W. Pattersor’s, which always has the money to pay 
as it goer, is b 1i!}ding a handsome and capacious house 
at the corner of Wabash avenue and Twentieth streat, 
of the same bituminous stote which gave sucha unique 
as Well as antique look to their o!d edifice, that they 
vacated a we-k or two before the fire. The Wabash 
avenue Methodist and Robert Collyer’s Unity, the two 
F. F. Churches, if I may so spe ik with entire respect, 
of their respective denominations, have adopted the 
free seat system, pure and simple. Perhaps the good 
Methodist pendulum has, in this particular, commenced 
to swing back again. Indeed, various churches in this 
city row meet their current expenses by weekly or 
monthly contribntions and find great satisfaction in 
thesystem. While the Fourth Presbyterian Church 
is being rebuilt on the north side, its pastor, Professor 
Swing, preackes in MoVickar’s Theater on Suaday 
evenings to largeaudiences. Though his delivery is 
very quiet anc aimcst tamely monotonous, there is a 
certain freshness, suggestiveness, and feeling, ia his 
fermpcns thit makes him about the most popular 
preacher in the city, especially among the ‘out- 
riders ’’ who are members of no special church flock 
The First Bsptist Church, Dr. Everts’, whose fine 
house the fire left just outside the burnt district, but 
quite outside its dislodged parish, hes consolidated 
with the Indiana AvenueChurch. Butinstead of shut- 
ting up or selling one of their two houses, they keep 
both runnirg. Dr. Ever ts preaches in the down-town 
ecifice Sunday mornirg, and in the evening their Sua- 
day echool superintendent, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, holds a 
“gospel meeting ’ there. For this, handbill invitations 
are cireulated at the corners of the streets and in the 
Saloons and boarding houses. Mr. Jacob2, who isa real- 
estate breker week-days, and a shrewd, quick- noving, 





matter-of-factChris ian worker all the tims, like Mr. 
Moody, owesnoneof his “‘ faculty " to theschools and so 
is somewhat fanciful in his Scripturalexegesis. Buthe 
understands human nature, is thoroughly in earnest, 
has all theaction of a camp-meeting preacher,and does 
good. He reads a chapter of Scriptura, with interpre- 
tation, suggestion, application and exhortatioa ashe 
goes along, and the exercises attract many who wo uld 
not otherwise go to church. Mr. Moody is holding meat- 
ings somewhat similar to thesein the First Congrega- 
tional Church, on week-day evenings, which he calls 
“Bible readings.”” His experience in Dr. Cuyler's 
church last winter, and during his recent visit to Eng- 
land, has so impressed him with the power of the Word 
when simply explained and applied to the conscience, 
tiat ae is now giving himself specially to this sort of 
expository preaching, and with marked success in 
reaching the hearts of his hearers. That he may ba 
the freer for it and for the Scripture study which it 
involves, he has wholly retired from the work of the 
Y¥.M.C. A. This Association is still at work but not 
on so largea scale as before the fire. Farwell Hall will 
not be rebuilt at prerent, probably not at all. They 
find their “‘ depot work,’’ commenced six months ago, 
very encouraging. Their supplies of religious pic- 
tcrials, tracts, etc., are eagerly levied upon by tae 
crowds of travellers that are continually tiding 
through our depots. How far they may go and how 
much good they may do, no onecan guess. 


THE SALOONS AND THE SUNDAY LAW. 


It is too early to tell how much has been accomplish- 
ed by the recent effort to close our twenty-three 
hundred saloons on Sunday. The law hisbee1a long 
while on the books and the occasion seemed to be ripa 
for its enforcement. The increase of crime had alar ned 
ihe usua! don’t-care class, and the inte nperance senti- 
ment of the city was thorougaly aroused and united so 
sustain the movement. But just atits pinch our “ fire- 
proof” Mayor, who had been crowded into it dy pub- 
lic sentiment agiinst his vill, flinched from his 
piedges to revoke the liceas es of those who were con- 
victed of violating the law; and for them to goat off 
with the petty fines of the police justices was a sub- 
stantial triumph and every encouragement to “do so 
again.’”? Had the effort been made just after theelec- 
tion, instead of just before, there would probably have 
been more backbone where the want of it now seems 
to have defeated the movement. But the tampsrance 
talk in the papers and ihe puipits has not been throwa 
away, and it was something to show the skeptics by 
one quiet and crimeless Sunday of closed saloons how 
much we should gain if we could shut them up every 
Sunday. 

CALUMET, 

CarIcago, Nov. 1, 1872. 








EDUCATION AND REPRESSION. 
BY E. 8, NADAL. 


VERY striking peculiarity of this country is 
to be found in the wonderful play and oppor- 
tunity which vulgar and dishonest people have here, 
In England the old politician of the aristocratic 
Palmerston type has been replaced by a doctrinaire 
who is alwaysathinker and usually an author, who 
spends such time as he can spare from the match-tax in 
ar notating the classics, who ponders the To kalon, and 
the cab regulations, and goes home from avening par- 
ties to a page of Aristotle. In the hall of the Fifth Av- 
enue Hotel one may see almost any night a group of our 
own “leaders,” slapping each other upon the should- 
ers, laughing loud and telling stories as is their wont. 
Yet these are the men who do for us what Lowe and 
Grant Duff do tor England. The difference in the jour- 
nals of the two countries is quiteas marked. English 
papers are edited with at least asemblance of fairness 
and good breeding ; itis not too much to say that 
American journalism is utterly given over to boast- 
irg, urfairness, and the exhibition of bitter personal 
passions. 

In a word, whi'e acountry like Englandis expressed 
by the voices of the best of its citizens, we in America 
are expressed by what, if not our worst, we are glaito 
say is very far from being our best. One flattering 
explanation of this difference is that vulgarity and 
inte1icrity must certain!y exist in older societias just 
as in our own, but that in them these qualities are re- 
prersed ard smothered; that it i3 much the most 
healthy avd natural manner to have them come to the 
surface, and that the way to get rid of them ia not by 
rerressior, but by education. 

Against the infericrity and vulgarity a3 existing 
facts, we quite believe that education is our only de- 
fevse, bitthe notion that there is a superior bealth- 
fulr essand naturalness in a state of society.in which 
inferiority is expressed rather than kept in subjection, 
alittle investigation will show to be falze and super- 
ficial. Wemean by repression no arbitrary or arti- 
ficial method of keeping men under, but the domin- 
ion of that enlightened public conscience waich the 
gocd approve and support, and which the inferior will 
not find it for their interest to offend. If the m»>- 
rality and refinement of the country are sufficiently 
high, it will not be possible for inferior men to make 
a paiade of their vulgarity and dishonesty. Yet we 
have a sort of impression among us that the politi- 
cians, and such as believe in them form a “ constitu- 
ency,’’ and are therefore entitled to a “voice.” A 
sentiment which would keep these men off of the 
stump and out of the newspapers, would, to our 





exceedingly liberal notions, seem very nearly ty- 
rannical. They have, we might be told, as good a 
right to be heard as other people. But it is 
forgotten that there is no law to compel men who are 
not. demagogues to subscribe to a demagogue’s news- 
papers, nor to attend a meeting where a demagogue is 


_tomake aspeech. What would become of the vul- 


gar and dishonest editors and politicians, dil nebody 
hearken to them? We should of course hear no more of 
them, and the sole kind of tyrannical repression by 
which we got rid of them, would bs the exercise of a 
freeman’s right to take such papers as he pleased, and 
to patronize such meetings as he cared to attend. I 
may say that we a little deceive ourselves with the 
notion, that our tolerance of vulgar and dishonest 
leaders is a sin of omission ; if we pay for their papers 
and listen to their speeches, we are guilty, it would 
seem, of an overt sin of commission. 

There seems also to be an impreszion that society gets 
rid of its vulgarities and inferioritics by expression, 
just as measles come to thesurface of the body, or as it 
is said that “young men sow their wild oats.” In 
Europe, itis thought, theinferiority exiats just as here, 
but it ishidden away, out of sight, and isin some way 
inflamed by the concealment. This notion is one, got 
perhaps from the analogy of eruptive diseases in the 
bedy. It certainly cannot be derived from the analo- 
gy of evilin the mind. The wrong thoughts which 
we utter ccme by the very act of expression to char- 
acterize us to ourselves as well as to others, and to be 
identical with us. The evii in human nature ceases not 
by expression but by repression, disuse, and inatten- 
tion. Does a public man become less of a demagogue 
by writing and talking like a Gemagogue for forty 
years? Would it not be better for himself as well as 
for the public, if his vulgarity and dishonesty had 
found acalling where there would have been fe wer de- 
mends upon the activity of those qualities ? Is it not 
certain, on the other hand, that many a citizen, who 
in some plein calling, might have been a compe‘ent 
and honcrable man, is for,ed to be a demagogue by 
becoming a public actcr or speaker? If he have no 
light in himself by which to act and instru >t rightly, 
he must act and instruct falsely. So thatthe neosossi- 
ty of expression not only intensifies vulgarity and 
dishonesty where they exist, but may even create 
those qualities in the breasts of honest and compatent 
men. 

lt is of no good, then, to demagogues that their dis- 
bonesty ard vulgarity should come to the surface. 
Wein America should know, by this time, that it is 
not for the good of the people to have these qualities 
publicly paraded. Whatever exists, and exists with 
ecnfidence ard assertion, it requires a firmer mind 
and a more resolute and imperative conscience that 
the average man possesses to resitt and to think 
agairst. If, it might here be eaid, a condition of socie'y 
in which inferiority is expressed, is healthier, and in the 
long run more desirable than one in which inferiority 
is kept in subjection, does it follow that the London 
and Berlin journals should drop their decorous tone, 
or at any rate, that papers like our own should appear 
in those cities, and that orators and politicians such 
as ours shcu!d start up all over Europe? 

It is true also that expression is“not the object of 

such institutions as the press and the rosirum. Taeir 
purpose is not torhow the world and ourselves what 
we are. Their end is not expression, but improve- 
ment, enlightenment and education. Who, then, are 
the best qualified to enlighten and educate ; the wise 
or the foo ish, the good or the bad, the just or the un- 
just ? 
‘ We said above that the only repression needed was 
the repression of publicopinion. An imperative pub- 
lic sentiment must always be the one proper and nat- 
uralauthority t» keep vice, vu!garity,and ignorance, in 
subjection. All such mundane matters as newspa- 
peis, colleges, lunatic asylums, orators and politicians 
will inevitably be as bad as we permit them to be. 
The politician is the scape goat cf which we are al- 
ways giad to avail ourselves to send away our sins 
into the wilderness. But the tins of the politicians are 
our sins ; we are responsible for them ; they exist only 
by our tolerance and permission. Indeed, I am not 
sure that we do not flatter ourselves a jittle in suppos- 
ing that the average virtue and intelligence of the 
ecuntry is much above the average respectability of 
the menin politics. Of course, the Tweeds3 and the Bar- 
nards are vastly below any honest man, as are the 
non-thievying loafers who make a living by dema- 
gogism, but a member of Congress, outside of the 
grcat cities, is usually a fairrepresentative of the bot- 
ter portion of his constituency. A politician is, after 
all, only an average man exposed to more than aver- 
age temptations. Office and position must always 
have their besettinzs ; the public must undorstand 
that there is needed, not a2 average man, but a supe- 
rior man to with3tand them. 

While, then, we hold the notion that there is any- 
thing fine, natural, and desirable, in thescopeand play 
which demagogues have acquired here, to be utterly 
wrong ; to bea vain and indolent superficiality ; we 
yetacknowledge that the demagogues do have extraor- 
dinary room and opportunity ; and we quite believe 
that the cure of society is on'y to be found in Ejiuca- 
tcn. There must be the education of the schools and 
there must be the education of speech, writing and ex- 
ample upon the public conscience. But praocti- 
cally, What isto be done? We must read the news- 
papers, and they are all boastful, uncandid and undig- 
nified. The orators tell very good stories ; may we 
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not lauzh and listen if this talk goes in one ear and 
comes out the other, if in our hearts we know them to 
be demagogues and ranters, and despise them?” There 
is truth in this, yet we still insist that the vulgarity and 
dishonesty are conspicuous through our tolerance and 
permission, and that the object of every teacher, 
whether he bean orator, an editor, a college professor, 
aprimary scheol superintendent, or the father of a 
family, should be to educate in the direction of that 
refinement and imperative virtue which wi!l keep the 
demeagozue and the ranter under,and will make the 
selfish pursuits of politics so poor a bu:iness that 
nore Wi'l be found to follow it. 








ZHE BOSTON FIRE. 


AN ADDRESS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
SUNDAY EVENING, NOV. 10, 1872. 


[Going to press as we do on Monday morning, thera 
isnot time to reproduce this addre:s in full from Mr. 
El.inwooo’s notes; we give therefore a condensation 
mace up chiefly from the World’s report, and revised 
by Mr. Beecher.—Ep. C. Unron.] 


SUPPOSE that there is no one in this congre 

gation that hasnot been made aware of the great 
disaster that has befallen and that s.ill rests upon the 
city near to our borders, whose name is synonymous 
with American liberty, the city of Boston. No such 
calamity bas ever before fallen uponit. Itis a national 
Giuaster. To-day, while we have had this bright sun, 
it bas shone with a lurid light througa blackened 
clouds upon that city. Her bells hava been silent or 
1urg out only alarms, aud while we have gathered to- 
gether in cur places of worship or dwelt tozether in 
peace in cur own houser, in that great city there have 
been no gatheiings except of cro vds in tho streets, 
and no peace. Her churches have been silent, and 
rome of them covsumed. How great the disaster wa 
cannot yet say, but we Exow that street after straat, 
thrcugh the whole of the c®ntral and best business 
section of the city, the richest part of it, is reduced to 
c1umbling ruins. There is no otner city that could 
have offered such buildings to destruction. G:anite— 
it is a child of fire, and would seem to bo able to defy 
the flame; butitsparixled and cracked and was destroy- 
edtsif it were but chalk. I go back tomy boyhood, 
a porticn of which was spentia Boston. I rememb2r 
all the streets that have been desdlatad by this fire. I 
have run through them of errands;; I have played 
through them. I remembor the stately old residences 
wheie the old families dwelt. Little by little the 
streets have been given up to bu.iness purposes, and 
gorgeous stores have taken the plase3s of the proud 
re idences. 

And such stores! what solidity, what hoight, what 
capacity! [tseemed as if ingenuity had concentrated 
in the buildiug of them ail its exercise; architecture 
bas done its best; and yet the flame has puffed out its 
lips at them and they are gone. Taings that seemed 
as though they would stand as long as the Pyramids 
tre, ic-night in ruins. Looking down through those 
streets we seemed to look through some rocky cafion 
or scme lave cut through a solid mountain; and they 
are all gone as if they were rags, 

The sun went down last night smiling upon a great 
" and prospercus city; when it rose this morning it 
glared upon a roaring storm and flame; ani to-nizht it 
sets upop a wilderness of ashes. Imaginat’on cannot 
compass the scene, the loss is so wide, so sudden, so en- 
tire, £0 conirary to all human chances. The disaster 
is in some respects unmeasured, unmeasurable. Ths 
loss cf products of skill, of brain-fruit, has been trans- 
cendent. Men say $100 000,000 was lost in twelve hours. 
How wuch that is neither you norI can understand. 
The loss of machinery, of fabri+s, of buildings, the 
blotting cut of so mush wealth, is no smallloss. The, 
vast flocks had yielded up their fle:ccs through the 
eeason and siored them here; the ships had brought in 
the fruits ard spices and goods from every quarter 
of the glote, snd they wirsa waiting for the opening 
winter market. Now allaregone. The loss of capital 
is an immense loss, both to the city and to the nation. 
It is ruin to hundreds and thousands. No mind can 
take in the conception of this magnified, aggravated 
lore. Hunéreds are bankrupt. Tas man yesterday at 
ease is to day full of trouble, The man that looked 
through s golden avenue yesterday, to-day looks 
throvgh an avenue gray with ashes, Yesterday, gold; 
to-day, red hot coals. : 

More than ali this is the sudden precipitation of cal- 
amily upon ibe poor driven from their houses by the 
fierysword. Pictures need not be waitel for; in ima- 
gination we can see those that had little losing thai 
little; and the little of the pcor is more los3to him than 
all that the rich man can lose. Huddled in corners, 
driven out from street after street, unable to help 
themselves, hustled in the distracted crowd, and al- 
ready despoiled, ihey must needs suffer yet mora 
through the co'd of the approachiog winter. A year 
ago, Chicago was destroyed; now itis Bostoxu. Then, it 
‘was the city of the plain, now the old city of the coast. 
Last year, the city whose history is yet to be made in 
the far West; this year, the city whose history is part 
of the history of thecontinent. So East and West have 
been joined together in a common calamity. 

Upon no other place could a calamity have fallen 


feelings as upon the city of Boston. From this city 
sprung the earliest American ideas. By Ameri- 
can ideas I mean semething definite, something 
targible; I mean a conception of government that 
eprings from the people and is retained by the peo- 
ple; I mean ideas of faith in the sslf-governing 
capacities of man when rightly educated and d rected 
by free institutions, 1 mean by American ideasa faith 
that the whole of society is of more importance to the 
world’s life than the precious upper classes, the few 
cultured and polished men. Boston stands for Ameri- 
can ideas. Our earliest heroes of liberty were of Bos- 
ton—fam. Adams, John Adams, Hancook, Franklin, 
Otis, Quincy, Warren, Winthrop, Ames,—no dle names 
in a yet larger brotherhood. Ifit was not from Mas- 
rachusetts that Virginia kindled her torch when the 
mother country made war upon us and we ga‘ned our 
independence and the King was disowaed and govern- 
ment was set up, and when magistrates knew not how 
to begin right, it certainly was to the Adamses of Mas- 
seachusetts that Jefferson was indebted for his earlisst 
notions of the best methods of inaugura‘ing the new 
government. And during all ths period of the Ane- 
ican war, from this fountain the people of the nation 
drank. There never was a day when old Massachusetts 
failed; there never has been a day since when liberty 
was imperiled, that Boston flinched. It his bsen 
the heed of this nation in the best sense of tie term. 
Here began American history; here American insti- 
tutions commenced; not that there are not other 
places with earlier foundations, but here ara tho ear- 
liest dates of liberty; the stream began to flow here, 
which bas been as river of life to this nation ever 
since. 

Other States heve fallen from their eminsat position, 
have gone down ard down and down, but old Massa- 
chusette has never taken a step backward. Boston 
has never ceased to be a braia full of vitality, and full 
of the vitality cf knowledge of liber ty and of religion. 
Hated it bes been because it has been fe't; hated bs- 
cause misrule hates rule, because Gisorder hat2s 
imperious order, because passion hites intolli- 
genee, because anarchy bates regulated liberty; 
And yet, with whatever prejudices she may have been 
assailed, there is not-on this shora nor in all the 
plaing, nor in the whole realm of these confederated 
States, a considerable town or city that does not owea 
debt of gratitude to the city of Boston. Shs has given 
something to the hi3tory of every place that thrives 
on the continent. The whole nation has been her 
debtor; for schools, for literature, for scholars—2 
noble band who from tho earliest days, and never more 
ilustrious than to-day, have been her glory. No- 
where else has there been so largea class of scholars, 
cr, if I may say so, changing the phrase, so larze a 
scholarly cles:, who have expended so muchin makinz 
the highest education free and accessible to the com- 
men people down to the very bottom of society. Call 
Boston aristocratic, smile at her peculiarities as you 
will, her colleges make amends for all. There are no 
such common schools to-day on the globe as hers; 
there is nowhere e-se such provision as that which she 
gives in music, in mechanical drawing, in the fine arts, 
in all the elemental studies. To the sons of her draymen 
and the sons of her emigrants, black and white,the poor- 
est and lowest, to all she opens all the resources in her 
schools, withcut money and without price; and educates 
them more munificently than the college of a hundred 
years‘ago did the sons of the rich. Her history ia writ- 
ten in the best things that have befallen this land. 
Shame on that man who in the day of her disaster has 
no tears for her! God could not have laid the hand of 
fire on apy other city that would have touched the 
vital chord of sympathy so widely as this. It isnota 
local calamity, itis naticnal. 1t touches the heart and 
the patriotism of every man. It enlists the sympathy 
of every man that rejoices in refinement—of every 
man that loves what is noble in literature or what is 
noble in American history. ; 

Lst us rot, in looking upon so great great a calam- 
ify as this, be led into moral speculation as to-the 
counsel of God in gendivg this fiery calamity. In 
other days, it was not strange that men tried to inter- 
pret the foregoing reasons which inspired Divino Pro- 
vicernces; and some may say that this calamity was 
sent to humble the proud hearts of the people of 
Bostcn. As if, if God sent calamities to humb e proud 
Learts, there were a spot on the globe that would 
be spared—as if New York or Brooklyn would escape! 
Shall one pupil takeall the punishment when the whole 
school is at fault? It may be said it is sent to punish 
avarice. Who shall care to say that this disaster has 

been sent as a chastisement, or that it has come in any 
other way than assummer or winter comes? There was 
a divine reason—viz , that men had unconsciously set 
at naught great laws. Can asparrow fall to the ground 
witLout ‘he notice of,the Maker? No; but they do 
fall, and he sees it, and yet they fall. Thereis notan 
iceterg that brcaks with thunder from the solitary 
North te sail down to lower latitudes that is not also a 
creature of providence, and it is the providence of the 
administration of nature’s law. Thore is a providence 
of Gcd working through all hfe. .He does work through 
great natural laws. God sends cholera upon one 
naticn, and plague upon another; but who shall say it 
was because one nation was Mohammedan, or another 
was Catholic, or another was Protestant? The pro- 
phets are all dead, and there are no authorized inter- 
preters of Gcd’s motives. There is 8 meral use in this 
calamity, but it is one that looks towards the future. 
It asks not why this was done, but, this boing done, 


which are the grandest products of civilization, have 
had the most stumbling irregularities of history. Some 
have grown almost by accident; although certgin 
great laws determined their position, yet much is left 
to bungling chance or individual caprice ani whim, 
Why should there be narrow streats? [ndividual 
rights have been permitted to block up the way and 
hinder public advancement, and this has prevented 
economy and set at naught wisdom, cleanliness, sew- 
er2ge. Things which are comparatively unimportant 
when families live in the fields become of vital inter- 
est when ten thousands of families are huddled to- 
gether in large cities, where hundreds of thousands of 
men are making malaria ty their breath, by their offal, 
by alltheir fiitb. Isit wise, then, todwell thus? And yet 
men Jearned nothing of these things till the plague 
taught them. The fever and the plague were the 
architects of London; the plague and the fever, the 
cholera and desolation, have been the arshitscts of 
mary and many a city; and these diseases are but na- 
ture, unrolling secret truth, walking forth a teasher, 
a school-master instructing men by their disasters, 
ard turning blunders into benefit. Famfne taught the 
Becegsity of husbandry. David thought that ths iay 
of pestilence was because he numbered the people. 
Are we, then, to have a pestilence every ten years 
“when we take the censuz? Improvident people, peo- 
ple like the Italians, that have shorn their land 
of the forests, and so have their seasons of del- 
vge, believe famines to be visitations of provi- 
dence, and they pray that they may be averted. 
Isitnot God? Yes, but men do not understand what 
hesays. They say, Pray and repent; and that is all 
very well—thcse things cught to be done, bit the other 
not left undone. The voiceof God waras man not 
to shear the earth of its forests, nor to live in un- 
cleanly, crowded streets. The voice of God in the 
pestilence warns man to live healthily. The voice of 
nature teaches man by terrible lessons how toimprova 
human life and human cities. I think I may say 
without any fear of contradiction that this fire is not 
an accident; it is not an event sprung off fr»m the 
great natural laws. Was it right to have streets so 
narrow that the flame could reach across so easily? 
People say it has been so for three hundred years, 
and there has been no fire. Yes; so there are 
plants that take a hundred years to bloom, 
but they do bloom every hundred years. There 
is a city not far from here that maylearn 2 1as- 
son about this one of these days. Was it necessary 
that buildings should be carried up, story upon story, 
net fire-proof, vast in height, and that then a con- 
flegration-cap should be set upon them, quick to take 
fire and out of thereach of the firemen? Was it wise to 
lay the foundations of them solid, to carry up the first 
story fire-proof, the second story fire-proof—the third, 
the fourth, the fifth story all fire proof—and taen put 
a Mansgard roof on the top of all, to take fire and scat- 
ter sparks sround the neighborhood? Tho39 great 
buildings were admirable for business purposes, and 
now, as it proves, although not intended by the archi- 
tect, admirable for fire. _ 

But territory is small and land is valuable, and they 
cannot afford to build other than narrow streets! Can 
they afford to burn up again? Do you suppose if the 
streets had b3en broad, wide avenues, had there been 
interjected here and there an open square orsome 
smrall park, would there have been any such confla- 
gration? Do you not see what contracted lanes there 
were—a direct Lrovocation and temptation to fire, with 
en invitation to the fire-devil sitting on every Man- 
sard roof? If Boston repeats hererror now after suf- 
fering it will be because this fire has been without 
profit. We a’so learn that if is not enoughin con- 
structing public buildiogs that they should be 
made convenient for business. Every complete busi- 
ress house should te a fire-department as well; 
tncre should be such instrumentalities, such hy- 
draulic contrivances, that every house could take 
care of itse’f, We have learned how to build 
hollow walls, how to carry air and light and 
heat and water through all the houss, andit is but a 
step beyord this to make every house an engine-house, 
and every man a fireman; every building fire-proof, or 
with the means of extinguishing fire. Here areles3on3 
to belearnt by this fire. © 

Instead of asking if God meant to humble Boston, 
let us lock into the future and see what are the lessons 
to be learned from such a conflagration as this. Lot 
us hcpe that in ten years hence Boston, that to-night 
mourns the calamity, will give thanks to God for the 
benefaction. Meanwhile, there are some thoughts that 
areproper. You should neverseea calamity befall an- 
other man without taking home the consideration, “It 
might befsll me.’”?” When death knocks at your ne'gh- 
bor’s door, it may be on its way to you. When blight 
desolates another m3n’s field, it is to teach you Jike- 
wise that your own fields may come to canker and sor- 
row. When reat dirasters befall the cities on the rigut 
and on the left it is well for us to think what we would 
do if the fiery angei should beat us down. It may 
come. There is rothing sure but death and the be- 
yord; the coffin and the grave stand at par all the time. 

Work: serve not less cheerfully for youree:f and your 
own, but not without the thought that these things 
way be taken away from you. How many are there 
who, if wealth and financial influence were taken from 
them, could stand? Live for manhood and not for 
externalities. How solemnly do the words of our Mas- 
ter come home to us, “Lay not up for your-elves tres- 
sure upon earth, where moth and rust do corrupt and 








which would have touched so universally the national 


how shall we make benefit out of the disaster? Cities 


thieves break through and steal! But lay up for your- 
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easures iD heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
peor and thieves do not break through and 
steal; for where your treasure is there will your heart 


be also” 








Public Opinion. 


————— 
THE OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT. 


m an Article by Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, in the Independent.] 


OMEHOW the beginnings have not seemed 
altcgether hopeful. Tnis Congress was at the end 

of the second year since the decree of Ivfallibility. 
As Professor Htiber, in the glow of oratory, told over 
the names of the various cities where Old Catholic 
ccngregations were formed or forming, the list seem- 
edlong and imposing, and had a Homeric sound as 
the historic names, illustrious in the story of the Re- 
formation or the Thirty Years’ War, fell fervid from 
pislips. Itseemed as if the march of a new reforma- 
tion had begun, that might yet do for Southern Ger- 
many fomething better than had been done three 
hundred years ago for Northern. Let this go on at 
this rate for thirty years, and the thing would be 
done. At this rate! But in such 8 movement what 
js to be done should be done at once. It must prove 
its power with the people in its first years, if at all. It 
may gather numbers and strength, but net impetus 


and velocity, with time. Now, when it comas +, 495° 


statistics, it does Bot e"" Loy that there is anything 
Yet toshow that marks this movement as a great one 
in volume. I remarked in a previous letter on the un- 
clerical appea’ance of the Congress. The scanty score 
of priests, without one bishop to their name of whom 
they beast. sbow that no effective breach has been 
made in the solid phalanxes of the Romish clergy. 
And the real count of the ¢ongregations, I apprehend, 
would show hardly'a greater proportionai defestion, 
numerically, among the laity. It is a movement of th3 
universities, countenenced, not to say backed up, by 
the governments. : 

Some signs of weakness have been obvious enough 
from the beginning It has had illustrious names to 
boast, and has been content to count quite too much 
onits greatnames. It hashad warm encouragem<nt 
from the governments most keenly insulted by the 
Roman See, and has been tempted to lean too much 
on the seculararm. Withal, it has been overpersuad- 
ed by its Anglican advisers into a greatly dispropor- 
tionate Giscussion of the question how to orzan ‘ze its 
people, to the neglect of the question whether it should 
have any pecple to be organized. They-have done a 
great deal of colloguing on the question. With what 
body shall they come? instead of sowing seed by all 
waters, and trusting God to give it a body as it should 
please him. Counting in their number one of the 
great evangelic preachers of mo¢ern times, with othor 
vigorous and effective orators, they have organized 
no crusade of preaching, and afforded Hyacinthe no 
door of utterance except through the press or at a 
*“‘congrers’” of professors. Consequently, Old Cath- 
clicism is in noimportant’sense, thus far, as far as I 
am able to discover, a popular movement. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE INDIAN PROBLEM, 
[From Old ard New.] 


ENERAL GRANT is the first President who 
has attacked this terrib'e problem with any 
perronsl knowledge of its difficulties, or with any 
adequate appreciation of the trus principles involved 
in its ecluticn. Thwarted at every step by ths horde 
of hucksters and speculators on the frontier, still his 
policy has attained a success which no one could have 
dared to hope. Weare bound, however, to say that it 
has not received the support which it deserved in the 
very quarters where one would have eaid there would 
have been most eagerness to carry it forward. 

To avoid ‘be difficulties attendant upon all appoint- 
ments to office before the Civil Service Reform, the 
President proposed to representatives of the different 
religious bodies that each one ot them should takea 
district, for which if might nominate the “agent.” 
This “agent,’’ thus nominated, was then appointed 
by the government, and represented it before the 
Indians in that distiict. It was certainly supposed by 
the country—we have thought that the President 
‘sSupposed—that these different religious bodies would 
take the same pride in their respective districts as the 
Quakers took in theirs. We supposed they would 
wish to try their hand in showing how their system 
of Christianity would work in giving light to those 
who sat in darkness. We certainly did not suppose 
that these rich and spirited organizations, each of 
them professing to hold the purest form of Carfs- 
tianity, meant to satisfy themselves, when a trust so 
noble was given them, with the nomination of an 
officer whom the government should pay. With the 
whole power of the government behind them, they 
have whole communities of semi-civilized men in- 
trusted to them; snd they were told, as we suppos3d, 
to goin ard win. Wetupposed that we were going to 
fee the most generous rivalry among these churches; 
and that, with the same eagerness which informs us 
in their newspapers every Saturday that each sect 
holds the pure oil and the true fire, we should see 
their schcols extending themselves in a generous 
rivelry ; that we should see their Oberlins, and their 
Brainerds, and their Eliots, building up a new civili- 
vation; and that, at the-end of the year, the several 
Teports of these bodies would make a gratifying ex- 
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hibit of the progress which had been attained in such 
noble competition,—acting at last, not for individual 
profit, but in the love of the same Father and the 
same Master. 

_ We are obliged to say, however, that we have seen 
ucthing of the kind. With the single exception of 
the “Friends,” who have continued the work they 
bad in charge in the small reservations for which 
they are responsible, we have not seen that any of the 
religicus bodies has done any thing in this business 
but to appoint the Indian “‘agent,’”’ whom the govern- 
ment should pay. We know that this is true of the 
Unitarian Church, with regard to whosb operations 
we are specially informed. No allusions to its Indian 
agency will be found in the last report of its mission- 
ary body. We mentioned in our last number the fact 
that the Indians of Arizona are eager to have schools 
among them, and that there is but one in the whole 
Territory. Surely, the great Reformed Caurch, to 
whose oversight, as we understand, this Territory 
has been assigned, does not mean to be perfecting its 
gschocls and missions in Asia and Africa, and leave 
this home-field fallow? Surely, it ig time for the 
great missionary boards to unde .:and that these dis- 
triets ought to be their “ model farms;’’ and that, 
whatever msy be (no skill of their theologians in 
hermeneut*”. or dogmatics, the church and the world 
me” ce apt to judge them by their fruits in their 
model ferming. 

TBE MEANING OF THE VICTORY OF THE REPUBLICAN 


PARTY. 
[®rom the New Yora "7°"! ———, 
HE great and proud Democratie yu. ¥ “ne 


not have been 1educed to that fancied 82a2ees.., 
if The World's fight against Tammany had beeil sic- 
cessful in 1870, and the party had been purified with- 
out external aid. In that event it would no more have 
accepted Mr. Gree’ey than it would have accepted— 
well, comparison fails, for the wildest stretch of imagi- 
bation cannot suggest a more impossible candidate 
than Mr. Greeley would have ssemed, if the party had 
bad not been terribly humiliated and unnerved by the 
Tammany exposures last year. The Democratic party 
of the United States has met an inglorious defeat in 
this Presidential election, solely because Tre World 
was not properly supported in its vehensnt on- 
slaughts upon the Tweed Ring in the winter of 1870, 
when the Democratic party had control of the New 
York Legirlature. We warned the party at the time 
of this very consequence; but our vehement appeals 
were ineffectual, and the Democracy must now eat the 
bitter fruits. Had our Young Demooracy fight, our 
‘‘ war to the knife,’’ succeeded in the winter of 1870, 
the Democratic party wo1id have gone proudly into 
this Presidential canvass with a victorious sense of 
conscious strength and a candidate from itsown ranks, 
and have easily borne down all obstac‘es, 

{Fsom the N. Y. Evening Post.] 


: ae majority of the North are still Republi- 
cane, but Republicans witha proviso. They have 
trusted their leaders heretofore, 4nd they have shown 
that they will trust them still when the alternative 
offered was that-they should put their faith in those 
in whom they could have no faith and for whom they 
haye no respect. But a grave mistake will be com. 
mitted and attended with fatal consequences to the 
integrity of the party, if the result of this election is 
accepted as a sign of absolute confidence in party 
management. It has no such meaning. These leaders 
were never before put so entirely upon their proba- 
tion. The party is on its good behavior, and it de- 
pends on the conduct of its representatives and the 
character of its representative acts whether it shall 
remain in power beyond the next term of Géneral 
Grant’s administration, or whether it suall go hope- 
lessly to pieces. That minority of earnest aud think- 
ing men who six months ago demanded purity in pol- 
itics and a return to sound principles, is all the strong- 
er for being purged of that element of scheming pol- 
iticians who had crept in among them and who have 
now gone to their own place, It is stronger to-day 
than ever for new accessions to its ranks, and behind 
itlie the fragments of a great party whose leaders 
have led it touttership wreck. New organizations, in 
the nature of things, are inevitable, and the Repub- 
lican party will only retain its hold upon power and 
command anew the confidence of the people, by show- 
ing that itis wise and pure and strong enough to de- 
eerve it. 
(From the New York Tribune.) 
_ A CARD. 


HE undersigned resumes the editorship of the 
Tribune, which he relinquished on embarking in 
another line of business 61x months ago. Henceforth, 
it shall be his endeavor to make this a thoroughly in- 
dependent journal, treating all parties and political 
movements with judicial fairness and candor, but 
courting the favor and deprecating the wrath of no 
one. 

If he can hereafter say anything that will teni to 
heartily unite the whole American People on the broad 
platform of Universal Amnesty and Impartial Suf- 
frage, he will gladly do so. For the present, however, 
he can best command that consummation by silence 
and forbearacce. The victors in our late strug zle can 
hardly fail to take the whole subject of Southern 
rights and wrongs into early and earnest considera- 
tion, and to them, for the present, he remits it. 

. Since he will never again be a candidate for any 
office, and is not in full accord with either of the 








great parties which have hitherto divided the coun- 
try, he will be able and will endeavor to give wider 
and steadier regfrd to the progress of Science, In- 
dustry, and the Useful Aris, than a partisan journal 
can do; and he will not be provoked to indulgence in 
thore titter personalities which are the recognized 
bane of journalism. Sustained by a generous publios, 
he will do his best to make the Tribune a power in the 
broader field it now contemplates, as, when Human 
Freedom was imperiled, it was in thearena of politi- 
cal partisanship. Respectfully, 

New York, Nov.6. * Horace GREELEY. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


T is difficult for one who does not know the 
far West from personal observation to do justice 

to the educational activity of thatregion. “Of course 
you cannot expect to find good schools in such a new 
country,” Eastern people say apologetically, never 
dreaming that our best common schools are largely in 
the new States. Nowhere are they better housed and 
furnished, or more liberally endowed. And the higher 
e@ucation is by no means laggard. Nebraska is but 
six years old, yet her leading city, Omaha, boasts the 
finest High School building in the country, erected at 
a cost of $250,000. The High School building at Lin- 
coln cost $40,000; and the State University in the same 
city has been housed at a cost of $150,000, The last 
named institution, now in its second year, has an or- 
ganization in every department of learning, a produc. 
tive endowment adequate to its complete maintenance, 
and an endowment in lands from which ib may rea- 
sonably count on receiving not less than $3,000,000, 
An agricultural college is already under way; and 
~~ ~- af Law, Medicine, Engineering and the Me- 
&6hoow ~ “romised commodious buildings and 
chanid Arta are , ‘tes within ten years. As the 
other material requtm.- ‘admit women to all de- 
policy of the University is *~ .. tain profes- 
partments on equal tér%s With men, vv..,. 
corships will be filled by ladfes. 


—The public evening schools of this city have 
entered upon their winter’s work with commendable 
vigor and more than usual promise of succes. Al- 
ready there sre upwards of sixteen thousand pupils 
enrolled, nearly five thousand of whom are girls. 
Classed according to age, there are, between ten and 
twelve, 824 boys and 562 girls: between twelve and 
fourteen, 2,433 boys and 1,541 girls: over fourteen, 8,387 
boys and 2,479 girls. More than thirteen hundred 
pupils have enrolled themselves in the Evening High 
School, an excess of two huncred over the highest pre- 
vious enrollment. These statistics were officially given 
at the last meeting of the School Commissioners, At 
the same meeting Dr. O’Sullivan was appointed Sani- 
tary Inspector of the schools, with instructions to re- 
turn monthly reports on tho sanitary cond.tion of the 
schools. While acting under h's previous commission 
as visiting physician, Dr. O’Sullivan did much for the 
physical well-being of the schools; with his largor 
powers he can do much more in preserviog the health 
of the children against wrong habits of stud ¥, defective 
ventilaticn, imperfect lighting, heating, sewage and 
the like, as well as against the spread of infectious 
diseases. . 


—The English people are realizing more and more 
vividly, as the months roll on, the unwisdom of the 
temporizing measures which characterize their lately 
adopted school law. The denominational and finan- 
cial d ficulties in the way of a truly national school 
system were clearly understood. The way to over- 
come them was.equally clear; but it involved certain 
radical changes of policy which the politicians shrunk 
from making. So they shunted the matter; put it off 
by empty compromises for the sake of pease, only to 
spread the difficulty and lcave it to stir up wider and 
more 1ancorous conflicts. As the Saturday Review 
tersely remarks, the more steadily a school board sets 
itgelf to the dischargeof its duties, the more evident 
it becomes that the Education Act was but an intro- 
duction to educational troubles. This is strikingly 
shown in the experience of the London board, It 
numbered nota few of the most energetic, practical 
and intelligent men and women of the city. Their 
efforts have been persiste nt and sensible, yet compar~ 
atively fruitless. They have taken a census of fami- 
lies, prepared an educational map of their jurisdic- 
tion, obtained returns of school attendance, hired tem- 
porary school rooms, and increased the number of 
children attending school by more than sixteen thou- 
sand: still they are compelled to confess that their 
real work remains to be accomplished. Something 
like thirty thousand children are regularly absent 
from school without a reasonable excuse, and the 
Board is unable to reach them. Nothing but strin- 
gent compulsion will get these children to ech>ol, 
they claim; somewhat prematurely, it would seem, 
since the schools have not yet been furnished for them 
to goto. Before compulsion can be brouguat to bear, 
schools must be provided and provision made for 
their support. Just at this critical point the sshool 
law fails. As matters s!and, the burden of the needed 
schools must fall on the school board or the guardians 
of the poor; the former cannot, and the latter will 
not assume it. Nothing short of a thorough-going 
secular school system will meet the difficulty, 


—While the Government of France, unwilling: 
or unable to cut loose from ecclesiastical domination, 


. falters in the much-needed work of providing,schools 


for the children of the nation, private mon are 
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every day with a private familyin the town. We 
waited for every meal from five to ten minutes; a 
taking the matter in hand. One cgmpany, starting 
with a capital of five million francs, undertakes to fa- 
cilitate by its credit the erection of schools in desti- 
tute localities. The prospectus of the society says ‘hat 
there are ten thousand communes in France in want 
of school-houses, and many thousand childran unable 
to obtain elementary :ducation. Higher institutions 
of learning, especially of a practical sort, are also 
springing up. At Rouen one has just been founded 
under the patronage of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Société d’Emulation, and the Rouen Lioyd’s. It is 
called an Upper School of Industry and will be under 
the same administration as the Rouen Upper School of 
Commerce. Its object isthe special training of mana- 
gers for manufacturing and and other industrial es- 
tablishments. It will givenotonly the general educa- 
tion requisite for such callings, but also the special in- 
struction required for spinning, weaving, dyeing, the 
chemical arts, machine making, and other leading 
branches of neticnalindustry. The teachers are men 
combining extensive theoretical knowledge with prac- 
tical skill and wide experience in their several depart- 
ments. Workshops, laboratories and collections of 
mattrial means for technical iistruction, have been 
prepared with great care; and efforts will bs maie to 
waintain them on a level with the progress of inven- 
tion and discovery, so thet the students may have the 
highest facilities for the successful prosecution of their 
studies, 








Literature and Art. 


BOOKS. 


The Issues of American Politics. A Discussion of 
the Principal Questions Incideat to tae Govern- 
mental Polity of the United Statoz, Embracing the 
Subjects of Amnesty, Force Legislation, Civil Sar- 
vice, Suffrage, ths Centralization of Power, Our 
Money and Currenay, the Public Debt, the National 
Banking Svstem, Reconstruction, the Cons‘itutional 
Amend mer ts, Tariffs, Protection and Frese Trade, 
and other Important Topics. An Exhaustive Treat- 
ise upon American Politics. By Orrir Skinnor (of 
the New York Bar.) Philadelphia: J. B. Lippiacott 
&Co. 1873. ; 

The ambitious title of this work indicates the com- 
prehensive scope of its contents. Its publication at 
the present season was doubtless intended to affect the 
issues of the Presidential canvass; but the greater part 
of it deals with topics of permanent, though timely 
interert. Itis wor/hy of praises a3 a calm and intalli- 
gent statement of these questions, though it ssaem3 to 
usat many points deficient in logic and occasionally 
marred with misplaced attempts at fine writing. Mr. 
Skinner’s prefatory announcement that the nature of 
his theme precludes sll play of the imagination or 
flights oi fancy finds amusing comment in such pas- 
sages as that on page 407, where he declares that he 
will proceed to discuss protection and free trade, in 
the following maritime manner: ‘Upon this stormy 
sea we are now afloat, and, with our knowledge of the 
character 4nd requirements of the sail which traverse 
its waters, an attempt will be made to fathom the 
under-current of truth that sleeps benoath the tem- 
pest of the surfaces wave.’’ We suspect that in some 
instances, he has failed to find the truth, because he 
has relied too much on his “ knowledge of sails””— 
which are better for traveling thanforsounding. But 
we concede the great suggestiveness and value of 
much that he contributes to current political discus- 
sion; and we shall attempt to briefly indicate his posi- 
tions on some important questions. 

As to money and currency, Mr. Skinner is an advo- 
cate of a specie basis and a national banking system. 
He urges the retirement of the legal tenders asa meas- 
ure of resumption, the 1emoval of restrictions upon 
the extent of bank circulation, and of bank capital, a 
taxation of the circulation sufficiert to secure its 
profits to the government instead of the banke, and an 
abolition of the requirement of a monsy reserve held 
by the banke, which he considers unnecessary to secure 
note-holders, these being protected by the deposit of 
bonds. 

He regards 8 national debt as something to be paid. 
To a monarchial country it may be party a blessing, 
as increaring the stability of an artificial form of g>v- 
ernment; but to a republican country it is an evil— 
the guaranty of siebility in this cae being in the 
people’s conviction that this form of government is 
the best. He concurs with Mr. Boutwell in advocat- 
ing the annual payment of not le3s than fifty mil.ions 
of the principal of the national debt. 

With regard to reconstruction, Mr. Skinner gives 
avery acute and thorough analysis of the mesures 
which culminated in the three Constitutional amend- 
mente, the validity of which he sustains, while disap- 
proving the substance of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth. The force legislation of Congress he character- 
izes es impolitic and illegal, and traces with much 
clearness the errors which led to it and the evils whivh 
have flowed from it. 

The defects cf the Civil Service are hotly denoun3e4, 
and a plan of reform is proposed which would require 
a Constitutional amendment to inaugurate it, and 
would, we think, prove impracticable afterwards. 
A single Presidential term is the least of its novelties; 
and perhaps the greatest is a provision for drawing 
candidates, as jurors are drawn; the candidate-box to 
contain the names of those only who have certificates 











of graduation from some academy. Out of the names 
drawn, the appointing power, duly purified of human 
frailty by the one-term principle, makes choice. Mr. 
Skinner scorns the plan of competitive examinations 
and criticizes it with unusual lack of insight and can- 
cor. . 

The chapters on Tariff questions present the old ar- 
guments in favor of Protection, without any attempt at 
exact discussion; that is, the quantitative estimation 
of the advantages and disadvantages of agiven policy. 
So long as the general method is pursued, both sides 
may construct conclusive arguments, because e3ch 
can urge valid gains. It is not until the account is 
balanced that any net rerult is possible. 

Suffrage is ably treated fron the stand point that it 
is not aright, but a privilege; and the conclusion is 
reached that an educational qualification ought to be 
required. A separate argument results in a conclu- 
sion hostile to the suffrage of women; and finally, 
Hare’s system of minority representation is pro- 
nounced the best form of a just and nec 3ssary amend- 
ment to our representative machinery. We dissent 
from most of Mr. Skinner’s opinions in these respests, 
and we cannot help feeling that he is far stranger in 
the discussion of Constitutional questions, like those of 
reccnstruction and amendments, than in the examin- 
ation of the problems of political esonomy. 

In the doctrine of his concluding chapter, on the 
Centralization of Power, we cordially concur; though 
its statement is weakened by making it the vehicle of 
a series of charges against General Grant’s administra- 
tion, some cf which are ridiculous, while all are too 
partisan in tone to add force to a critical essay. 


Johnson’s Natural Philosophy, and Key to Philo- 
soptical Charts. Illustrated witn 500 Cuts; being 
Reduced Photographic Copies of all the Diagrams 
Contained in the Author’s Philos >phical Se ies of In- 
destructible School Charts. For the Use of Schoo's 
and Academies By Frank G. Johnson, A. M., M.D. 
New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 1872, 

This manual contains nearly 500 beautifully printe1l 
pages, and averages a picture toa page. The illustra- 
tions are excellent—clear, bold, and well chosen. The 
text is suitably arranged for instruction and recita- 
tion; but we cannot praise it as “ the coming work”’ 
in the line of expressing with simplicity and consis- 
tency the results of latest science. Mr. Johnson mixes 
old and new theories in a sad way. 
(page 30,) speaking of light, heat, and electricity: 
““These way be considered agents or forces connested 
with or growing out of the changesof maiter, physical 
or chemical, or both. Or, a3 most generally believed, 
they may depend on the existence of certain hypoths- 
tical fluids, or on the vibrations of an assumed ethereal 
medium. As these fluids, forces, or agents are with- 
out weight, and other sensible propertiss of grosser or 
denser matter, they are termed imponderables, The3e, 
as it were, are the life and spirit of matter.” 

A similar compromise bet ween old and new notions 
is attempted on page 141, where we are told: “The 
term caloric is the agent which excites in our bodies 
the sensation of heat. For convenienca, however, in 
this work, these terms are used synonomously.”’ 

As a companion to the very useful charts of the 
author, this book, in spite of such weaknesses as the 
above, will be quite valuable. 


Logical Praxis. By UWenry N. Day. New Haven: 

Charles Cs Chatfield & Co. 

The leading purpose of this compact little text-book 
is to bring the study of Logic within the couraze of in- 
struction commonly prescribed in colleges and semin- 
aries, both as to the time allotted to it and the stage 
of advancement, in the course; that is to say, so that 
the subject can bo mastered in from four to eight 
weeks by thoss first entering upon the study of mental 
science. Of course, in such a space of time the tyro 
logician can “ master’? no more than the barest out- 
line of the science. The practical value of such lozical 
veneering may be questioned; but the schools demand 
it, and students will no doubt be grateful to Profes:or 
Day for furnishing the material means for it sawed to 
the exact degree of thinness requirad. The general 
plan of the work is the same as that of the author’s 
larger ‘Elements of Logic.” 


English Literature. By Richard Malcolm John- 
ston and William Hand Browae.. New York:: Oni- 
versity Publishing Company. 

In this excellent work we have a bistory of English 
writir gs rather than a history of English writers. Its 
aim is to give as thoroughly as was consistent with 
the purpose of the book a critical survey of English 
literature as a whole —as ‘“‘an almost unbroken stream 
flowing through English history, influenced by it, and 
in turn reacting upon it, as a river cuts and shapes 
the valley which gives it existence and determines its 
ecurse.”? The characteristic development of the lit- 
erature of each epoch is studied, not alone in itself, 
but also in its connection with the past, its intimate 
association with contemporary events. and even, by 
anticipation, its effect on thefuture. As a text-book 
for schools the work bas no superior to our knowledge 
in this department of American schoo!-books. Froma 
literary point of view it is exceptionally commendab!e, 


Introduction to the Study of Biology. By H. 
Alleyne Nicholson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Dr. Nicholson has given in very brief compass a 

reasonably fair review of the elementary facts, prin- 

ciples, theories, and tendencies of the new science of 

Biology. He is careful to do justice to conflieting 


theories, eclectic in philosophy and mildly conserva- 








tive in spirit, He holds'to 


belief in ‘“ vital force"; 


Thus he says,” 





ec, 
a 


‘adopts a definition of species which ‘implies no 


theoiy and does not include the belief that the term 
necessarily expresses a fixed’ and permanent quay. 


tity”; holds a neutral position between the doctrines 


of Special Creation and Evolution, yet manifestly. 
favors the former; and is qui‘e certain that some un. 

discovered fallacy lurks under the experiments carriej 

out by Dr. Bastian in regard to the bezinnings of lifs, 

The book is one that we can recommend to those who 

have no time to pursue the subject at length, yet wish 

to know something definite of the opinions held by 

scientific men in relation to the interesting facts ang 

theories involved in it. 


Hamlet, edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., Senior 
Fellow of Trinity College. Oambiiige, and W. A, 
Wright, M.A, Bursar of the same, published at Ox. 
ford, Eng. Both cf these little books are very wal. 
come to all who desire to sse the great post that, mora 
than any otker, is identified with the glory of the En. 
glish language, studied in our ssbools. Both of them, 
excellently adapted to the purpose of their creation, 
are sold at prices which bring them within the reach 
of ajJ, and in the whole range of school-books with 
which the market teems, we know none cheaper or 
more valuable, Such instrumentalities for populariz. 
ing Shakespeare have long been wanted, and the next 
generation will doubtless reveal the important results 
cf this fortunate supply. 


The Treasure, Number One, is a Sabbath-school 
Scng Beck by J. W. Ruggles, published by Adams, 
Black mer & Lyon, Chicago. Itis proposed to issue it 
every quarter, and thus to furnish the su3cribar with 
music ever new andfresh. This is a very good. though 
rot a novel, plan. It has been tried before, though 
bever, we think, very succe:sfully. We wish well to 
the enterprise ; but we can tell the compiler that if he 
wi:he3 it 1o succeed, he must not yield to the tempta- 
tion of filling it with bis own music; the common fault 
of new adventurers in musical composition and pub- 
lication. If his name were Wolfgarg M»zart, instead 
of J. W. Ruggles, it would still ba bad policy t> over- 
dose his singers with the work of any one man 


Messrs. Dodd & Mead have sent us a number 
of the Illustrated Lesscn Series -hy H. N. Day, D.D., 
Rev. E, L. Clark, and W. V. Coe of New Haven. It is 
very beautifully executed in all mechanical respects, is 
copiously adorned with wood-cuts, and ad nirably 
edapted, in the pertinency of its questions and the 
concise apiness of its ‘ Notes,’’ for use in Sabba‘h- 
schcols and Bible-ciasses. The subject of tre present 
series is Danicl, but we see that Joseph and Mose:, in 
Forty-six Lessons, with simiisr notes and illustrations, 
has previous’ y appeared. We recommend these books 
with a gcod deal of confidenca. 

Recitations, Comic, Serious and Pathetic. Edited 
by Clarerce J. Howard, published by Disk & Fitzgerald, 
is just what it professes to be, a medley of mat*er for 
reading and recitation. It contains sone of the o'd 
favorites, sore things new and good, and s»ms whish 
are hardly werthy of a:scciating witathelatter. S'ill, 
there are all varieties of tastes, and this little book is 
as fair a collection for its purpose as the average of its 
kind. 


The Independent Child’s Speller, by J. Madison 
Wateon, published by A. 8. Barnes & Co, is a Spellirg 
Book, printed in imitation of writ'rg. In this way the 
child not only learns to read writing, but to make on 
the slate the words it learns to spell. A capital idea, 
and a very pretty book. 


The Cyclopedia of the Best Thoughts of Charles 
Dickens. No. 3(E. J. Hale & Son), trings the work as 
far as ‘Mark Tapley,” justifying the commendation 
heretofore bestowed upon it. 


Hope Deferred, by Eliza T. Pollard, (Harper & 
Brothers ) is a quaint and touching story, intenied to 
illustrate and make odious the mercenary marriage 
system fashionable in France. 


New Yerk Iilustrated is a new and revised edi- 
tion, with new illustrations, of a very attractive bro- 
chure, issued by D. Appleton & Co. The work is full 
of useful information, has a good map, fairly bristies 
with picturer, and sells for the marvelously low price 
of fifty cents. It is the first thing the stranger should 
purcbase on coming to the city. 


The Family Christian Almanac for 18738, is 
gotten up in the same neat and tasteful style that we 
always look for and always find in the publications of 
the American Tract Society. : 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
th receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this 
be ptly acknowledged im its earliest issue 
ere will confer @ favor by — advising us of any omission in this - 
respect. Accompanying memora of prices are desirable in all cases.} 
Aethor. Publishers. Price. 
G. P. PUTNAM & SONS, New York. 
John R. Leifchild, A.M., “The Great Problem.” 82 
. JAMES R. Osacoop & Co., New York. 1 
C. A. Stephens, “Camping Ovt.”’ 1 
J. ¥. Trowbridge, “ A Chance for Himself.” 1 
Alfred Tennyson, “Gareth and Lynette.” 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York. 
Joseph Alden,D.D, ‘Hand Book on Teaching.” ., 
J. ¥. Hurst, D.D., “ Martyrs to the Tract Cause. 
A. 8. BARNES & Co.. New York |, 
“ Songs for the Sanotuary. 
ti B. PETERSON & Co., Philadelphia. 
G. W.M. Reynolds, ‘The Rye-House Plot. 
J. B. Lrpprxcorr & Co.. Philadelphis. 
Lieut. A. W. Habersham, ‘‘ My Last pane 4 
D. APPLETON & Co., New Yor 
W. T. Thompson, ** Major Jones’ Courtship.” 
Julia Kavanagh, * Bessie.” 
We have also received current numbers of the following publica. 
tions: : 
rica griculturist—New York. Religious M Boston. 
rhe Catholic Acord Philadelphia, The American Naturatiet—Selom. 
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THE RSE EPIDEMIC.—What will be the 
Bt the temporary ‘witndrawal of 
the horse power ‘rom the nat on, is a serious 

uestion to contemplate, Coal cannot b3 
Hauled from the mines 10 run locomotives— 
farmers canno market their- produce—boats 
capnot reach their destination. on the canals 
—biJls drawn ae inst weste-n shipments will 


pe protest d—merchants will become alarmed - 


non-app:arancs of customers—panic 

ot aioe the community, and, aside from 

abe many milli: ns to be lost in the value of 

orses, the most disastrois unsettling of val- 
yesis mere than probate. 

The disease seems <0 be without preced-nt 
It exhibits itself in three forms—catarrhal, 
rheumatic, and _ gastro-erysipelatous, — all 
termed by vetecinaries Epizootic Influenza. 
To preve! t the disease, the well animals must 
rot now be hard worked, They must be kept 
on soit fuod—like bran-mash, carrots, and 
salted hay—no allowed to drink cold water— 
warmly housed and well blanketed—have 
plenty of clean beding, and rubbed with 
proper stimuwiating emoilients. 

Those which are sick, ia adtition to the 
above,:hould be given wsrm flax-seed tea, 
Muriate of Amoniu, Belladonna or Aconite, 
and Sweet Spi:its of Nitre. The nostr 1s and 
eyes must be kept wel rinsed with pure 
waim water, the wi'dpips, throat. chest, 
belly and legs ba hed and wrapped in emolli- 
ents. And for tiis, nothing seems to have 
fuch wonderful power as Cent:ur Liniment. 
It is penet ating—is quickly absorbed by th2 
system, and acts alike on the glands, muscies, 
and lungs. Itis a certain preventive, and su- 

erior to Upode dcc, T1 pentine or Capsicum. 
Well horses thus treated will not take tre dis- 
ease, and in stables where four-iiiths ot the 
horges have been attacked, this treatment 
has cured tre most f them ia afew days. It 
is estimated that there are now 30,990 sick 
horses in New York, Brooklyn, and Je*sey 
City. and the discase is rapidly spreading 
throughout the country. 

SPECIAL AUCTION SALE OF SEWING-MA- 
CHINES.—The Wiilcox and Gibbs Sewing- 
Machine Company held theirthira special sale 
in New York, of double thread sewing- 
machines, Oct. 30th and 3ist. The goods 
offered comprised a very large collection of 
all the leading kinds of fock-stitch and other 
double-thread sewing-machines, which have 
been taken in exchange by the company in 
New York and vicinity during the past three 
months as part payment for the ‘Villcox & 
Gibbs machine. There were, of course. none 
of this lust class of machines offered, the ob- 
ject of the sale being t» dispose of the con 
ptantly-srowing accumulation of double- 
thread mechin sin the hands of the Willzox 
& Gibbs Company, by waom they continue 
to be received at a fraction of their original 
cost from parities who desire to exchange 
them for the Wii!eox & Gibbs machine. 

The mach ncs sold were over seven hun- 
drcdin number. and occupied the entire first 
floor and basement of the extensive sales- 
rooms. The catalugue comprised vhee'er 
& W ison, Singer, Grover & Baker, Howe, 
Weed, Florence Domestic. Elliptic, American 
Button-Hole. Wilson, Finkle & Lyon, Davis, 
tna, Empire, Bices, Manhattan, and other 
double-thread machines. They were in every 
cese in the same condition as when first re- 
ceived from tbe customers. Some of the lots 
went at very low figures, good machines sel- 
ling as lcw as $5 to $10 and some even for less. 
A num! erof cabinet machines realized from 

to $55 each. the averige for the medium 
style machines being $12 to $15 each, the com- 
petition sometimes raising the price to $25 and 
upwards. 

BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS.—The su- 
pertority of these extracts consists in their perfect 
wae great strength. They are warranted 

om the poisenous oils and acids which 
enter into the composition of many of the fac- 
titious fruit flavors now in the market. They 
are not only true to their names, but are pre- 
pared from fruits of the best quality, and 
are so highly concentrated that a compara- 
tively small meng Age A need be used. 

Joseph Burnett + Of Boston, manufac- 
turers of ‘‘ Burnett’s Standard Preparations ” 
for the toilet, are the proprietors. For sale by 
all Grocers and Druggists, 


-_ 


THE Gothic Furnace, manufactured by A 
M. Las-Ey. hes meny improvements which 
vcommsnd it for general use ani adapt it to 
churches, Fchoo rooms, dwellings, etc.. where 
furnaces have hi:herto been defective or 
dangerous. Itis simple in its construction, 
easily managed anid burns eitker anthracite 
O4 bituminous cozl—and above all generates 
a heat that is frea from gas, or other delete- 
rious accompaniments. continuous fire 
may be kept up in it ‘or six months. if desired. 
Saletrrooms Excelsior Buildings, 224 and 226 
West 22d stre t, New York. 


Sava Money.—Itiswell‘worth saving and 
you can eave it in buying a Sewing Mac: ine, 
and get ore of the best and most perfect ma- 
cbinesinexisience. The New Wilson Under- 
Feea Sewing Machine has reached a point of 
excellence and perfectness equalled by no 
machine in u3s, and the consiantly and rap'd- 
iv iporensine dewand, which is almost beyond 

eir mauufaetu™ing capacity to supply, is 
convincing evidence that the merits and 
eheapness ¢ f this machine are being apprecia- 
ted by the pwblic Salesroom at 7 road- 
way, New York, ard in all citiesin t1e Us ited 
States. e company want agents in every 
country town. 


THERE are always a great many cheap arti- 
eles foisted upon the market by certain parties 
‘under different names, most of them of a fancy 

r. There are combinations of com- 
mon articles to whieh makers give the name 
of sauce or table sauce. These are bovght at 
low prices by cheap restaurants, and some- 
times retailed in shops. But if at any first- 
‘Class hotel the Halford Leicestershire Table 
Sauce is called for, the proprietor, who knows 
‘well enough what se give satisfaction to his 
8, 


To CLEAN WinDOws.—Take a wet cloth, rub 
it over a cake of Morgan’s Sapolio until it is 
‘covered witha creamy lat>er, and then brisk] 
‘over the e of glass; clean off and polis 
‘with dry cloth.or chamois. 











TYLISH BONNETS made to. order, 
Parchaes any artiste Jegired, “Rend tor joulars 
@nd_ references, L. M. HAV 

* Box 4314,'N. Y. City. 
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NN OVELLO'S 


CHEAP EDITIONS 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 
In paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 


edges. 

Paper. Cloth. 
Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues (folio)........ $4 50 
* * 4 Books each 


Beethoven’s Thirty-eight Sonatas..... ” 8200 
* Thirty-four Miscellane- 









ous % 18 
Chopin’s Valses .......... oo FS 
“ Poionaises. 150 
« Notturnos. 1 5 
* agurkas 15 
pa Ballades 1 80 
bad PPRGRUIOS 5. 00's 44264 oZécnentonets 200 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte (8 
Bocks) folio, spiendidty bound..... 4 58 
Mendeissohn’s Lieder chne Worte, oc- 250 
Wi Gasebbbal:| dhevedsddghscelseecehe § 
Mendelssohn’s Piaro-forte Werks, fo- 
lio, splendidly bound, 3 vols., each 6 50 
Mendelsschn’s do. do., octavo, 3 vols., 
CBO. 5.02 .00006 BEG Sh 8: Be rtbocdecdeave 250 +3650 
Schubert’s Ten Sonatag....... ccececee 6 360 
Jances, complete. ose | OO 
by PISCOB. ..00sccoece 7% 150 
Morart’s SOTatas.......ccoccccseesssecsees 150 250 
Weber’s Complete Piano-furte Works. 175 3 
Schumann’s Album, containing farty- 
COR TAGEOD. 655.0isctceserenbavecenhesd 100 20 
Schumann’s Forest Scenes, nine Easy 
PICOBB oes. cacccsccevocvcccccccvesccccce 76 


MOTHER GOOSKE, 


Or NATIONAL NURSERY REYMES. Set to Music 
by J. W. ELLIOTT, with 65 beautiful IMustrations 
engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Paper Boards, 

ih Splendidly bound in cloth, gilt edges, $2.50, 


ASK FOR NOVELLO'’S EDITIONS. 
Ga” Send for Catalogue and Lists to 


JOHN L. PETHRS, . 
699 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


T)PESoN & CO.’S 





GEMS OF STRAUSS!. 


Continue in great demand. Remember to bny 
che for a holiday present. Price, $2.00 Boarda,; 
#2.C0 Cloth. 





THE STANDARD! 


Ranks. and will rank among the very best Church 
Music Books, Price, $1.50. 


Specimen sent, at present, for $1.25. 





Clarke’s New Method for Reed Organs. 


Pleases everybody by its thorough course of in- 
struction and most pleasing music. Price, $4.6u. 





EASY CANTATAS. 


For Mueical Societies end Clubs, Choirs, Semi- 
naries and Clarses, that fear to attack the orato- 
rios and classical cantatas. 


Beishazzar’s Feast, 50 Flower Queen, 5 
Pi'grim Fathers, 60 Indian Summer, 30 
Burning Ship, 100 Winter Evening En- 
uarrel of Flowers, 75 _ tertainment, 100 
Festival of Ruse 30 Book of Cantatas, 1 50 
Child’n of Jerusalem, 30 Esther £0 
ve J Bridal, 50 Pienic 100 
Daniel 50 Culprit Fay 10) 
Hay wakers, 108 Flower Festival, 45 
Storm King, 88 Twin Sisters, 50 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO, New York. 





[us ** GOLDEN RULE,” 


By 8S. W. STRAUB, 
Is the latest and the best 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOR! 


Unusual Variety of Contents! 
TO BW READY NOVEMBER FIRST, 1872. 







With of the best Au- 
thors America, among 
wh.7a to every Sab- 
bath-Sc. Palme 


gles, Butter..° : 
and a host of othe: 
ESPECIAL CHARAOTERISTIO OF 


THE “GOLDEN RULE.” 


The Music is NEW and propered expressly for it. 

Sunday Schools do not care purehase over 

in ee which they have alrsady sung from 
other books. 


Every Sunday-School will be pleased with 
THE “GOLDEN RULE.” 
IT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION WHEREVER USED. 
Wl be issued in splenaid style, printed on fine 


white paper, and strongly bound. 

Pal bound in boards, 35 cents; $3.60 per 
dozen ; per hundred. A single copy, paper 
cover, for examination, will be mailed on receipt 


of 25 cents, Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


‘A BRTS’ INSTITUTE, No. 16 West 

5ist Street (between Fifth and Sixth Ave- 
anes) near Gartner PARK, New York. English, 
french and German Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, with. i 

KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 

for Chilaren. Fall Term commences Sept ee: 
Applicatio: me be ‘made totne Principal, Miss 
. os A. E.P LIPS, personally, or by letter, 
as above, 


Prost EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE.—~A Boarding Seminary for both 
sexes. Christian but not sectarian. College pre- 
peratory and Commercial Courses. Three courset 
for Ladies. Fifteen teachers. Fal} Term. Aug 
%. Stugents admitted oa time. $49 for thirteen 
ne. 4adrone JOSEPH C. KING, Ph. D., Fort 
ward, N. Y. 








IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester. Mass., fits Boys and Men for Com- 
mon and Sctentifie Par suits. Its superior merits 
stated in Circular. C. B. METCALF, Sup’t. 


‘YN OLDEN HILL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIBS, Bri¢geport, Conn. 
Address, Miss EMILY NELSON. 


Hee. BOYS.—-Superior advantages at 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 








Poughkeepsie, N.Y 


IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 


Poughkeepsie,N.¥Y. A thorough-going schoo) 
for boys. 








In replenishing your S. 8. Library ask your 
Bookseller for Dopp & Mrap’s New Books, 
Nearly sixty volumes of a superior character is- 
sued this year. Catalogues sent on application 
by Dopp & MxzaD, Publishers, 762 Broadway, 
New York. 


} UNTER’S GUIDE. “Buy if you 
._4 choose the cheap worthless‘ guides.’” Buy 
big cnes, buy recires—and then wher you want 
& GENUINE, reliatle book on Hrnting, Fishing, 
Trappirg, &c., &c., how to catch ALL animals 
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THE FIRE. 


AST Saturday, the talk of men ran on*the 

Presidential elestion. On Sunday, that'was 
totally forgotten, in the terrible news from Bostom 
As we go to press on Monday, the whole nation 
is stirred to its inmost heart by sympathy with 
the stricken city. 

On_page 406 we give a condensation of Mr. 
Beecher’s address last Sunday evening, based on 
the excellent reports of the World and Herald. 
On page 415 we give such a summary of the facts 
of the fire as it is possible at this hour to make. 

Chicago’s disaster touched men’s sympathy most 
deeply, in that it made thousands of families 
homelessin a night. Boston has seen a like wo- 
ful spectacle. But with her the blow has fallen 
most heavily on the well-to-do business com- 
munity. And in the ruin of the prosperous there 
is something almost sadder than in the losses of 
the poor. Those who had but a sheltar to loze, 
can be effectively cared for by the charity which 
will be as swift and as great now as} it was a year 
ago. But the families brought in an hour from 
abundant comfort to utter want—who shall re- 
store to them what they have lost ? 

It would be profane to assume to read the full 
design of the Almighty in tending ‘so terrible a 
catastrophe. But it carries lessons on the phy- 
sical side which cannot be missed. To those 
whose distress is for the time overwhelming, the 
supreme facet, the one thing eternally sure and 
changeless, is that God’s sympathy is close to 
every troubled heart; that with infinite tender- 
ness he feels whatever we suffer; that the great 
surge of his love is under us, to lift us mysteriously, 
even thicugh loss, to higher good. 








AFTER THE BATTLE. 


A SALUTE of a hundred guns, a torch-light 
procession, sky-rockets and blue-lights, 
eloquence soaring higher than the rockets and 
booming heavier than the cannon,—all this should 
have been compressed into an editorial pean of 
victcry, could it have been uttered a week earlier. 
But now, the powder has been burned, and the 
cheers have been given, long since. The daily 
papers have used up all the rhetoric of the tidal 
wave, the avalanche, the earthquake, the battle- 
field, and every other convulsion known to earth 
or heaven. It is the more modest province of 
the weekly editor, coming soberly along when 
these brilliant performances are over, to find out 
and state as best he may what the hurrah is really 
about. 

When the people last week gave Grant a 
majority of over two hundred in the electoral 
and half a milion in the popular vote, what. prin- 
ciples did they indorse? How has the transaction 
affected the political situation? Above al', what 
new duties do the new circumstances carry with 
them ? 

First of al', it is clear that n> definite set of 
principles was voted up or voted down. The two 
parties could at no time agree as to what they 
were really fighting for. 

The principal Greeley war-cry was, ‘‘ Reconcilia- 





tion and Reform.” But the supporters of Gen- 
eral Grant declared that they desired these very 
things. And no sane man supposes that the 
people last Tuesday meant to give a verdict 
against Reconciliation, or against Reform. 

Nor did the Republican party offer much that 
was definite in the way of principles. It asserted 
a general right of guardianship over the South ; 
but the actual exercise of that right had termin- 
ated with the expiration of the Ku-klux law. The 
party leaders and organs to a great extent failed 
to urge the President’s plan of Civil Service Re- 
form; though they ought to have made this a 
prominent issue. As to finance, the party plat- 
form amounted virtually to only this: that Mr. 
Boutwell had done better than Mr. Greeley’s 
Secretary would be likely to do. In general, the 
Republican party based its claim on its history 
and character, rather than on any living creed. 

The real issue was not between principles as 
written on paper, but principles as embodied in 
men. It was between General Grant and the 
bulk of the old Republicans, on the one side, and 
Mr. Greeley at the head of the old Democracy, on 
the other. And each was judged, not by promises, 
but by past performances. General Grant’s ad- 
ministration was accepted as a fair success. The 
disposition of the Democracy, especially its South- 
ern wing, toward the freedmen, was profoundly 
suspected ; and mountains‘of fair words could 
not crush the suspicion. The promise of financial 
reform was deeply distrusted, coming from men 
about whose skirts the odor of Tammany still 
hung. 

In a word, the nation distrusted the Demo- 
cracy, distrusted it none the less for its profession 
of sudden conversion; -while of the Democrats 
themselves a portion distrusted their new leaders. 
In its old character, the party would have been 
fore-doomed to defeat; under a new face, its foes 
liked it no better, and its friends deserted it. The 
immediate cause of its overwhelming disaster 
must be found in the desertion of a great host of 
Democrats,—or, shall we say, “in their filelity? 
The party was crushed less on account of its old 
sins, than for its present insincerity. The signifi- 
cance of General Grant’s enormous majority lies 
in the rebuke which it administers to political 
gambling.. The Democratic leaders were felt by 
their own followers— and justly felt —to have sacri- 
ficed principle to success, and they have paid the 
penalty. 

The present political situation is this: The coal- 
ition which supported Mr. Greeley has been killed 
past all revival. The talk of its profiting by 
defeat, and going on to final conquest like the 
Republican party after 1856, deceives nobody. 
Mr. Greeley telis the story when, in resuming the 
editorship of the 7ribwne, he says very frankly 
that he is not in full accord ‘‘ with either of the 
great parties which have hitherto divided 
the country.” That is just it; there are two par- 
ties, the Republican and the Democratic. The 
supporters of Mr. Greeley constituted no real 
party, animated by a unifying principle, but a 
temporary alliance, broken by the first great 
defeat, 

We shall not announcé'- :predict the death of 
the Democratic party. That party had a first-rate 
funeral in 1864, and another in 1868. It is alive 
yet, and how long it may live no man knows. But 
it never stood so hopelessly weak as to-day. It 
has sacrificed its integrity, alienated its most faith- 


ful followers, waived its most cherished principles; 


and its members are held together simply by that 
force of habit which is stronger than reason or 
principle. 

The Republican party stands at an almost dizzy 
height of power. And it is numerically strongest 
just when, it is ceasing to stand for any definite 
idea or policy. Such a state of things cannot 
long continue. It is possible for the moment only 
through the supreme folly displayed by its oppo- 
nents. New questions will arise, and men taking 
ground upon them will fall into new combinations. 
But when or how the next issue will shape itself, 
no man can prophesy. 

What, then, is the political duty of the hour? 
In one respect, it is vastly simplified by the great- 
ness of the catastrophe we have just witnessed. 
The curse of politics lies in the judging ot meas- 
ures by party expediency, which is, however, at 
times a necessity. For the present, that necessity 
does not exist; not even a shadow of it. When 
we demand reform, we are not to be told to wait 
until the war is over, or until the Presidential 
election is over. Not the narrowest partisan can 
now suppose that to keep the Democracy in check 
is the grand business of the time. And, on the 
other hand, those earnest reformers who put their 
faith in Cincinnati must be convinced that to get 





up a new party is not the best remedy for existing 
ills. The Republicans in their strength can afford 
to forget party considerations ; the Opposition in 
their weakness have no inducement to make these 
prominent. Now, if ever, all honest men should 
unite heartily in that work of improving the 
government and bettering the community, which 
comes “not with observation,” or with electing of 
Presidents, but with patient, persistent, unpre- 
tentious labor. 

Especially, let the President’s plan of Civil Ser-- 
vice Reform be insisted on; let ample means be 
provided for carrying it out; and let the scheme 
be perfected and carried farther in its operations, 
This, it seems to us, is the one specific measure of 
administrative reform that now has a pressing 
claim on public attention. It will need the hard- 
est kind of work to carry it over the hostility of 
the professional politicians; but the opportunity 
is a good one; we have the President on our side ; 
and the need is most imperative. 

Now, too, Amnesty should be made universal. 
If ever the largest political generosity was safe 
beyond a question, it is now. And with the South 
still far from prosperous, with many a tangled 
knot impeding her that we are powerless to untie, 
this one remaining symbol of animosity on the 
nation’s part toward those once its foes, but now 
its child en, should be swept away. 

And, finally, we rejoice that the barrier is down 
which has divided some of the best men in the 
Republican party from their old associates. The 
dividing lin which was run by Mr. Greeley’s can- 
didacy was in some respects wholly unnatural and 
artificial. We want to see Mr. Schurz, and Mr. 
Trumbull, and Mr. Sumner, and Mr. Greeley him- 
self, with thousands of men who in all sincerity 
and patriotism have followed them, again able 
to work alongside of their old associates. To a 
formal fellowship in the Republican party it would 
be useless to invite them; to cSoperation with its 
members for those objeets which all have at heart, 
to practical fellowship of all true reformers in the 
work of reform, the invitation shculd be prompt 
and hearty. As the defeat of the Rebellion re- 
stcred North and South to a common nationality, 
so this Presidential victory, sweeping away late 
landmarks of division, should leave all good citi- 
zens free to come together by natural affinity. 








THE DECLINE OF MINISTERIAL 
INFLUENCE. 

T is a common saying, that the influence of the 
Christian ministry upon the community is less 
than it used to be. Undoubtedly this is a fact. 
And it is a mistake to suppose that the fact is 
necessarily and altogether of evil omen for Chris- 
tianity. In so far as it implies that the laity of 
ihe church are sharing in the province formerly 
left to the ministry, its significance is altogether 
good, The great development of lay activity, in 
benevolent enterprises, in work among the des- 
titute, and in the conduct and worship of the 
church, is perhaps the most encouraging feature 
in the religious life of the time. So far as the 
relative importance of the minister’s place is les- 
sened from this cause, he will be the first to rejoice 

in it, if he is faithful to the spirit of his calling. 

So far, too, as the diffusion of intelligence in 
the whole community lessens the height of the 
teacher above the taught, there is no cause for 
regret. But the question remains: Is there, be- 
yond these causes, a positive loss of influence on 
the part of the ministry ;-a loss which is a mis- 
fortune, and needs to be remedied ? 

We believe that there is such a weakening of 
power, ard that the ministry, for reasons to. be 
considered, fails to exert its normal and desirable 
influence. 

Over the mass cf his congregation, the average 
preacher ceems indeed to have as much sway as 
formerly. But he largely fails in reaching the 
more highly educated and intelligent portion. 
We are far from ssying that he fails altogetaer. 
But, as a general fact, that very large class of per- . 
sons who are capable of thinking for themselves 
on religious subjects, with a good degree of intel- 
ligence and independence, fail in great measure 
to find in the ordinary ministrations of the pulpit 
the spiritual food which they need and crave, To 
a great extent this class is psssing from under the 
influence of the Christian ministry, and out of 
sympathy with it. 

The consequences do not end with the aliena 
tion of this class by itself. In our democratic 
society, the sentiment of the educated few rapidly 
penetrates the whole mass. The power over the 
vbole c:mmunity of any single profession, even 
the ministerial, is slight compared to that of the 
general body of educated, thoughtful mon. That 
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the latter should be growing out of sympathy 
with the professional teachers of religion is a very 
serious fact. That it is so, we shall not attempt to 
prove; we simplf appeal to all intelligent observa- 
tion. The causes of it, we believe, lie chiefly in 
no inherent quality of Christianity, or necessity 
of the ministerial calling. They are for the most 
part to be found in false methods of training, and 
want of adaptation to present necessities. 

The trouble begins when in the theological 
seminary the student is principally taught in 
subjects which, to the mind of this age, have 
ceased to be living matters. The controversies of 
past generations last longer within the walls of 
theological schools than they do anywhere else. 
What, to the living mind of our time, is the con- 
¢roversy between Calvinism and Arminianism ? 
or between the Substitution and Goveramental 
theories of the Atonement ? or the discussion con- 
cerning Original Sin? or Edwards’s theory of the 
Will? or the metaphysics of the Trinity? We do 
not say that such subjects should be ignored. 
They should be studied attentively, as phases in 
the mental life of the church in times past, and 
with a considerable influence on the present. 
But to make them the chief subjects of study, to 
equip and drill students with main reference to 
these, is like dressing soldiers in medixval armor 
who have got to face rifled cannon. 

Modern thought is handling with great vigor 
and boldness religious questions far more central 
than these. It is pondering the nature of the 
founder of Christianity, not in the light of proof 
texts, but by the freest and most critical examina- 
tion of the records. It is testing the evidence as 
to the inspiration of the Scriptures, and the na- 
ture of that inspiration, by methods widely differ- 
ent from the old a priori discussion. Aside from 
these questions, we have the great and aggressive 
school of Positive philosophy, which begins by 
ignoring the supernatural. It is with such mat- 
ters as these that the student of theology should 
be familiarized ; the discussions which touch the 
heart of religion instead of its garments. 

The characteristic thought of our time is keenly 
exercised, too, on a class of subjects and with 
methods of investigation utterly unlike the tradi- 
tional topics and methods of theology, yet witha 
vital bearir g on religious belief—the philosophy, 
namely, of natural science. The theological 
student should be made familiar with _ this. 
But he is generally left in profound ignorance 
of it, knowing just enough to have a vast and 
vague dread of ‘‘scientific infidelity.” Nothing 
is more striking than the inability of minds 
thus trained to fairly comprehend the posi- 
tions of men like Tyndall and Huxley. In oppos- 
ing the conclusions and tendencies of these wri- 
ters, the young minister is too often like one who 
beats the air. If ‘scientific inflelity” be as 
wholly dreadful a thing as it is generally reputed, 
it can only be intelligently met and overcome by 
those who thoroughly understand it. But, in 
truth, the scientist’s methods and his legitimate 
conclusions are full of positive value to the student 
of religious truth. He could better afford, if need 
were, to leave Augustine and Calvin unread, than 
to miss the sublime view of the universe which 
the heights of modern science afford. 

Further, a radical difficulty in much of our 
theological teaching lies here: the object pro- 
posed at the outset is to fortify the pupil in a 
particular mode of belief, rather than to make 
him a student and lover of the truth wherever it 
exists. What would be thought of a school of 
medicir e in which the professors aimed to convince 
the student that the existing modes of treatment 
acmitted of no improvement? or a school of 
natural science, which treated the discovery of 
new facts as a fault ? But Theology —in its proper 
nature, the noblest and most universal of the 
sciences, the child of liberty, the lover of all truth, 
the ‘leader of the human race,—Theology has 
been manacled and guarded; and the first and 
last.injunction to its votaries has been to stand 
still! 

A better temper is prevailing. But the old 
habit lingers stubbornly, and unless the. spirit 
that puts truth above sect spreads faster than it 
has done, this and the next generation will suffer 
RO small harm. 

When the theologue becomes a pastor, he is 
t3till, as a rule, under heavy bonds to teach noth- 
ang outside of a well-defined and somewhat nar- 
Yow space. It has been said, and with too much 
truth, that the liberty of Protestantism is only 
diberty to choose one sect out of many, Having 
“chosen, a man is likely to find himself in a pretty 
marrcw house, with only the alternative of moving 
into another that is no wider. If this holds good 
‘to some extent of the simple church-member, it 





applies far more to the preacher. This puts 
bim at a great disadvantage in reaching the in- 
dependent thinker. No one can have the highest 
power over truth-loving souls, who cannot speak 
out with perfect freedom from his own conviction. 

To sum up in a word, the failure of the average 
Christian minister to effectively reach the most 
intelligent and independent of his hearers is due, 
first, to his ignorance of their modes of thought, 
which is largely the fault of his training; and 
secondly, to his bias toward the interest of a sect, 
which is partly inwrought in his mind by his edu- 
cation, and partly enforced by his circumstances. 
These causes are not irremovable ; and they must 


be removed, if the ministry is not to lose its proper 


power in the community. 








HOW THE BLESSING COMES. 


HE subject of prayer is intertwined with our 
every thought of Ged, since prayer is the 
orly avenue by which our souls go out to him. 
No mocd cf philosophic contemplation is too high, 
no tbrill before the beauty of nature or of art too 
vague, no study of the Divine works and words 
too laborious and methodical, no aspiration too 
silent and subtle, to be comprehended in the 
spirit and realm of prayer. The Christian’s life is 
like the palace of Daniel at Babylon, with its 
council hall for business, and its stately front, 
maybe, turned toward the world; but its most 
precious and sacred chamber, with windows al- 
ways open toward Jerusalem. Shut up the 
chamber of prayer, and the house is dark, without 
the vision of the Holy City. 

That is a narrow view of prayer which confines 
it to petition, while, on the other hand, that is an 
ungatisfactory, incomplete, and unscriptural view 
which leaves petition out, Nor do we enter the 
true conception when we make our prayers to con: 
sist of alternate bits of heterogeneous moods—a 
little thanksgiving, a little adoration, a little 
aspiration, a little confession, a little pstition, 
and a little resignation, with a final doxology of 
praise. It is true that the language of uttered 
prayer must pass from one theme to another; but 
the spirit of prayer perpetually blends them all, 

If such is the wide sphere of prayer on our side, 
shall we limit our conception of God’s rasponse ? 
If we can address him in so many ways, may he 
not reply through channels innumerable and in. 
finite? Our notion of the Divine expression is 


‘often inferior to our knowledge of our own. We 


epproach him along the wondrous yet familiar 
lines of human thought and feeling, and forget 
that all these and the universe of power besides 
are at hiscommand, Oais are the windows; his 
are the boundless and luminous deeps of heaven, 

When prayer takes the form of a cry for help 
er ertreaty for blessings, temporal or spiritual, 
we are tooapt to look for results in the channels 
we ourselves have marked out. Itis true that we 
ask in deference to the Divine knowledge of what 
is best for us, and hold ourselves prepared to find 
our special wish denied by the Divine wisdom 
and love. But our thought is often a selfish one, 
after all. We feel like children, who have sought 
in vain some hurtful thing, and think our Father’s 
decision was confined to a single choice, and he 
refused us, because to grant the request would 
have injured us. 

We should realize more deeply the precious 
promise that all things shall work together for our 
good, if we love God. That is to say, his Spirit, 
if we keep our hearts open to it, will transform 
for us any fate that comes upon us. We are 
not to lcok for suspensions of natural forces, to 
dehver us from natural pains. We are not even 
to interpret the events of life exclusively as God’s 
dealings with us. There is a terrible form of 
spiritual selfishness that grows from this narrow 
view of our relation to our Heavenly Father. 
Thus we have known of good people tormenting 
themselves as to the meaning of a sad boareave- 
ment. ‘When we lost our first child,” they said, 
“we heard in our affliction the voice of God. We 
had been forgeiful of him. We had idolized our 
carthly affections. But we turned to him, end 
strove to serve him faithfully. And now we have 
becn called to mourn again without cause.” 

Ministers sometimes ta'k in a similar way. They 
tell the hard-hearteé to tremble ; God will come 
to them in sickness ; and if that will not do, he 
will take from them one beloved object after an- 
otker, urti] they are subdued, and give their 
hcaits to him, Thisis sro partial a statement of 
the truth as to be relatively false, when preached 
exclusively as the explanation of the facts of life. 
It calls up a pic’ure of Deity, sacrificing ons prec- 
ious life after another, to move the feelings of a 





comparatively useless old sinner, which would be 
ludicrous, if it were not dreadful. Yet it is true 

that every experience bears its special message 

for us; only we must not interpret it in that 

light only. In our joy as well as our sorrow, in’ 
our daily immunities as well as our sudden deliv- 
erances, God calls us to give our hearts to him. 

And all things work together for the good of all 
who love him. 

The fruitful blessing springs, then, within us. 
As the sun and rain are sent upon all, so the love 
of the Father yearns over all; but asthesun and 
rain cannot bring harvests from barren ground, 
so even omnipotent love is shed in vain upon un- 
loving hearts. They who will not ask, cannot re- 
ceive, though the hands of the Giver are full. It 
is in vain that the skies are ablaze with light and 
glory, while the windows of the chamber are shut, 

Why then should we pray? Becauseif we pray, 
we cannot help drawing near to God, and if we 
draw near to God, we cannot help praying. Be- 
cause we love to ask, and God loves to be asked. 
Because prayer makes all events blessings to us, 
and whatever apparent good we might receive, 
not praying, would be robbed of its deepest bene- 
ficence. Because prayer is the highest form of 
intercourse —pure spirit, face to face with spirit— 
and out of it comes, in measure unfathomable, the 
higher life of inspiration and power, the life which 
is eternal. Because—ah, there are ten thousand 
reasons that we should pray, and not one that we 
should cease ! 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE press, with very general unanimity and 
cordiality, welcomes Mr. Greeley back to the 
editorial chair of the Tribune, though the occasion 
does irresistibly recal that one of Nast’s most comical 
and least malicious caricatures, in which the venerable 
ex-candidate is represented as re-entering the Tribune 
sanctum, and demanding his chair, while Mr. White- 
law Reid, busily writing, motions him away with the 
curt advice “Go West, young man; go West!” But 
Mr. Greeley has resumed his seat, thanks to Nast’s pis- 
tures and other things, and we are as g'ad tosse him 
in it as we chould have been sorry to see bimin the one 
he wanted. The partition he occupied during the cam- 
faign was embarrassirg and annoying, as he betrays in 
the card to the public, in which he declares that he 
and the Tribune will not be in accord with either of 
the two parties. This lack of accord, now biuntly con- 
feesed, was felt through the canvass by everybody. 

—Tke inauguration of the bronze statue of Sir 
Walter Scott, in the Central Park, on the 2d instant, 
was a Very interesting and picturesque affair. Concar- 
ning the rhetoric of the occasion, it may be well to 
forbear comment, except as to the brief address of 
Mr. Bryant, which was elegant in its simplicity. The 
venerable poet is a master in this linealso. The High- 
land costume cf the 79th regiment gave a national 
color to the scene—though, as the Nation points out, 
“ down to the close of the last century, it was, in the. 
eycs of Scotchmen, the dress of blackguard cow- 
thieves and horze-thieves.” But Scott made it famous 
and romantic, and Lowlanders are proud to wear it. 
In Jike manner fair aristocrats flourish in Dolly Var- 
den’s petticoats, who would scorn her occupation. For- 
tunately, Fenimore Cooper did not make the war-paint 
and scalp-lock fashionable. 

—The decision in the Bonard will case gives the 
Society of which Mr. Bergh is President a legacy valuad 
at $300,000. The difficulty with regard to tha real e3- 
tate, which the society was not authorized by its char- 
ter to receive, rendered void a portion of the bequest; 
but the State, which would then inherit, bas granted 
this property by special act to the intended legates; 
so Mr. Bergh getsitall. The only argument affectiag 
the validity ef the whole will was that Mr. Bonard 
was not of sound mind, because he wai a believer in 
Metem psychosis, and held that his soul would inhabit 
the body of an animal after hisdeath. The Surrogate’s 
decision is very clear and reasonable, declaring that 
the belief in question may be erroneous, but is not 
ineane, if it does not lead to hallucinations and delus- 
ions, contrary to the evidence of the senses, and af- 
fecting the conduct of business affairs. There is no 
proof that a speculative belief in the transmigration 
of souls directly caused the provisions of this will; 
thereare no wronged heirr, unless some distant hypo- 
thetical people in France, who never troublei them- 
s¢lyez about Mr. Bonard, are to beso regarded; and fin- 
ally, as the Surrogate declares, the object of tie be- 
quert iteelf is reasonab’e, humane, “and does not ne- 
cestalily import that the testater was not a believer in 
the most enlightened religion known in our midst.” 
We wight go further, and say that the notion of 
human souls imprisoned in animals, however su persti- 
tious, is more exalted than the theory of brute ia- 
stincte, and these only, incarnate in men—a theory 
which but few philosophers may hold, bat which many 
cruel human lives illustrate. 

—A very useful little waif, entitled ‘‘Read an 
hour a Gay,’’ found its way, last week, into one 
of cur columns of miscellany. It reminded us of 
a lesson received in our college days. A few of us 
students had obtained permission to take our meals 
every day with a private family in the town. We 
waited for esery meal from five to ten minutes: a 
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fragment of time which we usually expended in chat- 
ting, joking and sky-larking. A large s sien sifis work, 
in royal octavo, lay on the table—probably the oaly 
book treasure of the house. Several of us expressed 
a derire to read it, but regretted the lack of time and 
opportunity. One ef our number, however,—a silent, 
studious sort of chap—quietly took np the volums, 
nibbled at the title-page, glanced over the Tible of 
Contents, and attacked the Preface. In a moment 
more, he was called to the table, and after eating, was 
out with the rest of us. At the next meal, he resumed’ 
his reading where be had left off; and so on fron time 
to time, until the continuity and steady purpose of his 
occupation at'racted attention and exposed him t9 
many a volley of cheffing from his companions. Ho 
only emiled and wsnt on w'th his reading, while we 
went on with our vsual chit-chat, until at last, we for- 
got to notice bim at all. The winter passod away; ths 
spring vacation approrched; and the last dianor-bell 
of the term hal justlteft its final clattorin tho air, 
when the young tortoise plodder in thse big octavo 
closed its covers together with a1 emphatic sian, and 
an anrouncement of “the end.” All the reat of us 
had wished to master the book, but hadn’t had tie 
time; he, by reading a little three times a day, had 
transferred its ¢ntire contents to his head. 

We don’t propose to indulge in a very Jong “moral” 
about it. The incident does its own preaching. Rosai 
in your odd moments—ths fag ends of time, which 
you usuelly empl dy in lisitess waiting, or in some other 
kind of fooling; and do it systematically, and you 
will not only accomplish an amount of which you 
little dream, but estab'ish a habit of filling up your 
idle moments, which will bo of immense advantaze to 
you, intellectual and imoral. 


—It is the instinct of an honest man and a gen- 
Uemen to confide in the sincerity and delicasy of ot 1er 
people, at least of such as are not proclaimed as be- 
longing to a different sort by inevitable external 
marks, We trust it is such intuition that prompts us 
to belicve that the editor of the Catholic World (of 
whom personally we aro ignorant. only knowing tha} 
he is one projessionally given to ‘“ the humanitias’’) is 
incapable of lending himself to anything false or un- 
worthy, to attain a sectarian, or any othar,end. Bat 
what are we to say to an expression like this, tak3n 
from an editorial note on page i2 of the Novembar 
number of that magazine? 

“The sectarian institutions for vagranis children 
having been alluded to, and certain former allusions 
to the fame in this magazine hiving beea misunder- 
stood, we think i5 necessary to maks aremarxk here in 
explanation. We must admit and praiss the philan- 
thrcpic mctive which sustains. these institutions. At 
the tame time, we regard them as reatiy nuisances of 
the woret kind, eo far as Catholic childran ars con- 
cerned, on account of their proselytizing charaoter. 
Moreover, in their actual working they violats the 
rights both of pareaots and children, and wa have evi- 
cence thai these poor children are actiaily sold at the 
‘West, both by private sale and by auction. The hor- 
vrible abuses existing in some state institutions are 
partly known to the publics, and we have the mans of 
Gisclosirg even worse things than ta03e waich have re- 
ently been exposed in the daily pipers.” 

We euppose shat thischarge rofers among o‘her3, to 
™r. Charles L. Braco’s Society for sending homeless 

echilgren to the West. But are we mistakenia believing 
"that these charges, so frequently made in the Roman 
Catholic journals, have already received thorough in- 
“vestigation and perfect refutation? If so, how shall 
“we account for, how characterize, a passage like that 

‘we have quoted? And at any rate, what right has 
<any man who “‘hasevidence”’ of such atrocities as are 
‘here specified, to withhold that evidence, and the ex- 

posure which it involves, from the public? 


The Household. 


CINDERELLA. 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALLOWELL, 
CHAPTER I. 


HERE she sat, flat down on the kitchen 
hearib, with her cheeks all hot with the blaze. 
*She was’nt crying because her sisters had gone to a 
ball, for she had five sisters, instead of t vo, and they 
were all tucked safely in bed. She could count one, 
two, three yeliow-flannel night-gowns in the trundle- 
“bea, over in the corner, and over head in the loft were 
two more s:sters, all sound asleep. 

And though there were pumpkins, plenty, piled up 
in the shed, outside, she never dreamed of a batter 
ecach than the wooden eled that was hung up in 
the barn. ‘There was a little mouss on the hearth this 

‘minute, a darling little gray mouse that had coms out 
to bunt for crumbs, and Cinderella sat very still and 
watched it over the top of her Geography-book. 

For she was learning her lesson, down there in front 
of the blaze, and to-morrow was the last day of school! 

‘ Queer time to shut up school, in the middle of winter, 
wasn’t it? But you see the teacher was sick, had a 
bad cough, snd it was so bleak and cold on the prairie, 
that che said she could not stay any longer; they muit 
get another teacher for the Pine Road schoo’. And 
the busy old farmers who hired the taacrer said they 

* “ gueesed they’d do without for a spell.” 

They did not mean for a spelling-bo»k, oh, no! but 

’ that for all the rest of that cold winter, when thosnow 

- lay thick on the roads, and it took ever so much wood 

‘to keep the school-house warm, they would just shut 

iit up and keep their children at home. 














. 





So, right in the mid fle of the Gsozgraphy-book, Cin- 
derella was.to stop, before. even she had bounded 
Africa! Some girls would have b3en very glad, and 
planned to have lots of funin those queer hours bo- 
tween Nine and Twelve when dog3and kittans can 
race and play, and only chiidren must sit still in 
school. But Cinderella, though she was but a far mer’s 
daughter, and wore a brown calico drasa with rod dots 
in it, had some very big thouzhts in her curly heai. 
She wanted to be a teacher, too, like Miss Waiie, and 
wear a gold watch in her belt, and have thin. foreizn 
letters from over the sea, 

“You can say your lessons at home,’’ sa‘d her father, 
when she had cried & little on h's shoulder, b3sau30e 
M'ss Waite was going. 

“Guees not,” thought Cinderella, for she know that 
when the baking an_ churcing and scouring of pans 
was done, mother must sit down and patch littls 
trousers, and darn, darn, darn away, to k-ep litile 
poky-tocs warm, i 

Little trousers? Yes, three pair! Foryou s3e thera 
wee a large family, nine of then, and she was the old- 
est, ** going on” fourtsen. A baby came evary your to 
the snug littie brown farm-house, and thera was al- 
ways reom. 

Ard, sure erough, just ab this minuts ths baby got 
awake and cried. And Cirdersila Degan to hush as, 
walking up and down. 

Father and mcther were gonos'nce tet, to tn ‘‘ ex- 
perience meeting,’ for that wai the way with mother 
With all her children and all her wo:k.it was got 
through and done alwaysintime for meeting. Jim 
thenextboy to Cinderella, had gons with them, to drive. 
He didn’t care whether he had his lesson or 0»; ha 
cared cnly for his rabbits and traps, aad to driva old 
Sue, the cld white mare, to meeting. Not that he 
wanted to go in when he got thora, 
dle up in the buffalo- robe in tha bottom of the wagon, 
and eat apples, and make belicve he was in the boat, 
at sea, : 

No, Jim didn't care, nobody seamed to care thas 
Miss Waite was going, except Flosiy—parhaps. 

Flossy, she was the next sister, fast asl3ep up-s‘airs. 
Flora Syranna was her name; after her grandmodt ier 
and a picture, she waz calicd. The picture, a gay 
print of a tall young woman, szaitering flowers, wa3 
hanging up on ths wall now, quite browa with tha 
kitchen smoke, srd the gla3s across if was cracked 
But it was Flossy’s picture the mother said, ani s9m3 
of {hese daye, they would got a new frame for it. 
Flossy, though she didn’t care a fig for books, had a 
very tender heart. Yes, she would cry to-morrow, 
and be very sorry for Miss Waite. 

‘“ Flossy’s such a big girl, now, past eleven! she can 
scour knives and wring out tho clothes quite a3 weil 
asme. If 1 could only go East vith Miss Waite!” 

And so Cinderelia waiked the floor and hushed the 
baby, and heated some milk in a tin cup for it; while 
eli the time a corner of the precious Geozraphy*bdok, 
lying quite close to the hot eshe3 on the hearth, was 
b: ginning to curl up and turn brown. 

Presently she laid the baby cown; it laughed up at 
ber very comfortably with its milky little mouth; and 
sitting on the low side of the trundie-bed, she propysd 
her two elbows on her kne3s, and rested her chin en 
her shut fists—to think. 

Not of balls or parties, but of being a big lady, cer- 
tainly, and “living East,’ from which all sorts of 
bright and beautiful things, including Miss Waite, 
seemed to come, ‘A blue merino dre3s, made loag, 
‘to touch,’ and a black silk apron ;”—Mifs Waite wore 
black silk aprons. 


The clock struck— ever so many stroke:, and Cinder- 
ella darted up. Her father and mother, bringingsuch 
cold cheeks to kiss, were coming in at the door: and 
on the hearth lay the Geography-book—going out! 
Yer. It had blazed up bright while thera was nobody 
there to see,—Cinderella’s eyes had been tight shut for 
ever so long—though she never could be made to un- 
derstand how that could be! It had blazed up bright, 
and now it was a heap of biack flakes and twisted 
leather, with gay little dots of fire jumping up and 
down, as though savage papooses, heathen Chines, and 
little Dutch boys from the Cape of Good Hops, were 
playing ‘‘ tag’’ among the cinders. 

How it came about nobody knows, bit before 
another winter came round, indeed, just as they were 
gathering in the fall pippins, Cinderella, with a large 
blue band-box and a thick green shawl stood at the 
Wheatland Depot, waiting for the train to go Bast. 
Sbe had coaxed and begged, and Flossy really was so 
tall,—she had caught up to her older sister, now, and 
could not wear Cinderella’s old frocks any more, so 
that really the mother thought she might spare her 
oldest daughter to go out into the world. 

They had no money to give her for her passage, but 
Cinderella’s uncle, who was a conductor on the rail- 
road, said that he could manage that. He went'on 
and on for hundreds and hundreds of miles, and when 
they should come to where he got off, he would make 
it all right with the next man. 

Soshe had her little basket, with two fat apple turn- 
overs, and as many doughnuts as they could cram 
under the lid, and she had her little blue mug in her 
pocket, to drink from. 

Something else she had in her pocket, too; a little 
buckskin purse; and that she was instructed to keep 
her hand tight on, whenever she came to a crowd. 

But I think t a city pick-pocket would. have 
handed it baok to the little girl, if he had chanoed to 
close his sly fingers on it. There was only a clean two 
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dollar bill and five bright five cent pieces, screwed up 
in a paper. It was all that Cinderella’s father and 
mother had to give her, except the many, many cau. 
tions as to what she was to do in New York. 


-, Good, simple souls! They had never been to New 


York, and thought it was only a good large Urbana, 
where everybody would be kind to a strange, wei). 
mannered child. Bésides, she waa going straight to 
Miss Waite. 

Miss Waite had given her address to them, when shg 
went away, saying that if they would only send her 
pet scholar to her in New York, at any time, she wouig 
see to it that Cinderellashould go toschool. That Very 
bit of paper with 170, 7th Avenus, written on it large 
and plain, 17014 it was indeed, was Cinderella’s pump. 
kin coach. No twelve o’clock chimes, no falling slip- 
per, could change that paper, she knew; and she gays; 
the buckskin purse another squeeze, as she waited at 
the station to make sure it was there. 

Father bad driven her over, w.th a load of wood 
he and Jim were holding tae horses by the heads, now, 
lest the train should frighten them. But motier and 
Fiossy and the rest were all at home; the g)0d byes 
were allsait; and though Cinderelia winked her oyes 
very hard, she had a qeer lump in her throat whea 
she heard the quick scream of the engine, and saw 
Urcie Samuel’s face locking cut from the platform of 
the forward car. 


CHAPTER IL. 

But you've all been in the railroad cars and know 
just how they go,—ricketly-r wck, ricketty-rack—and just 
how the time goes by. Boys brought in apples to sell, 
but she laughed at them, for she had batter onesin har 
basket. Nor did she care very much for the gun- 
crops, nor the prize-packages of candy; thsy did not 
lock clean enough, she thought, to be eaten. But 
when the newsboy laid a large picture ‘“* weekly” 
across ber ‘ap, and she went de3p, deep, into a thrilling 
stery of a shipwreck and buried jewels, she thought 
how very good it was of the ruilrcad people to keap 
pretty stories for you to res, and make the tims 
pass by. 

But when the newsboy came round again, in his fur 
cap, gathering them ail up in his arma, it was so hard! 
She read away fast till the very last minute, until he 
bad h’s hand on it, in fact; and then lookiog up, an 
old gentleman opposite, who had been waiching har, 
emiied to see her pouting chin and disapp »inted eyes. 

‘Keep the paper, sissy,’ he said, witha nod, tossing 
the boy a ter-cent note, which indeed he had ready in 
hiskand. I believe he had bcen watching her, seeing 
just what a queer little girl she was, in her oid-fash- 
ioned shawl, and had concludei to let her have ten 
cents’ wo1th of happiness. 

Cinderella thanked him, and sett’ed down to the 
geod ship Rover with an immense sigh of gratitude 
and relief. Uncle Samus! looked in at her from time 
to time: ard at ore stopping-place brought her ina 
large plate of ham and ezgs, which she ate up ina 
tremendous hurry lest the train should start, aod 
leave her carrying off a plate that was not hera. 

Tle precious papar lasted all that afternoon, and 
when at bed-time they stowed her away in a little 
shelf, and gave her beautiful soarlet blankets to c>ver 
her, she felt like a traveling princess. For you see, 
the porters and the car-people all knew Uncle Sam, 
and warted to be kind to her. And the brakemin 
gave her a handful of chestnuts the first thing ia the 
morning. j 

He was a new brakeman, not the one of the day be- 
fire, and now Uncle 84 anei was going, and put his 
blie cap in at the door once mora to say good-bye, 

But Cinderella was quite at home in tho car by 
this time. The new brakeman would take care of 
her; and to-night, or to-morrow morning, they would 
reach New York. She made her breakfast on the 
chestnuts, though they were rather husky and dry, 
and there were two dough-nuts left. The mother 
had not calculated on such an appetite, surely. Tray- 
eling is hungry work, when one doesn’t munch candy 
all the time. 

“*Cross-Bolt Station! Twenty minutes to dinner!” 
cried the brakesman, putting his head in at the door. 

Poor Cinderella! She pee ped mournfully at ths two 
doughnuts! If she atethem now, what should she da 
when supper-time came round? She would take 8 
drink of water, anyhow, and then just a dear little 
bite cff one corner of the biggest one, and put the rest 
away. 

Just then the old gentleman of the newspaper, who 
had looked on very quietly when Uncle Sam said 
good-by, leaned across the aisle. . 

“My good little girl, come get some dinner with 
me,” 

“ But I have not any money, sir; at least, Ihave two 
dollars, but I don’t want to spend it now. I’m going 


‘to New York!” 


“Yes, I know; I heard,” said the old gentleman, 
amused; for Cinderella spoke as though her two dol- 
lars, though a large fortune in itself, might possibly 
all be needed in the great city. 

“I want to give you some dinner. The doughnuts 
will keep, won’t they ?” 

Cinderella, very much delighted, got up quickly to, 
go, carrying the precious basket in her hand. 

“Leave that. No,’ said the kind old friend; ‘‘ bring 
it along; we’ll put something in it for tea.” 

Such a dinner! Oysters, which she did not like; and 
chicken, which she did; and ice-cream—oh, if Jonn 
‘was only there to see! 

And while they were eating, fast as could be—and 
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ught tears to her eyes with some innod- 
Cinderslan pickle, which’ tasted like’ fire itself—the 
waiter had carried off her basket, and brought it to 
her as they. were pushing back their chairs. It was full 
—o full that the lid would not quite shut down; but 
ehe could see white paper sticking out, and smell some- 
thing like cinnamon. 

She thought it would not be polite to pesp in; and 
hurried a'ong after the kind gentleman, for the whis- 
tle was sourding. and the engine was snorting, as if 
impatiebt to be off. How she wanted to take one lit- 
tle skip and run up and down the platform; she was 
so cramped and tired with sitting still. 

put there wes the brakeman beckoning to her, and 
as she stopp: d at the steps, he swung her up, saying, 
«,; gota bit of pie for you; but reckon you’ve had a 
good dinner a-ready?”’ : 

He would have insiete 1 that she should take the pie, 
too, which he held out to her with his blackened hand; 
put she showed 1im her full basket, whereupon ha 
nedded, ard began to bite into it himself. 

‘And wkat will you do when you reach New York?” 
the old gentleman siid, when she had told him all 
abcut herself that ske could tell. 

It was growing Gark now, anid the fisids ind orchards 
flying past, looked damp and dusky gray. 

“1/1 go straight to Miss Waita’s. I wrote her a letter 
last week, to tell her I was coming. She’ll be expsct- 
ir g me.” 

“ And did she answar the letter?” said the gentleman 
gravely. 

“N—ro,” said Cinderella; she had never thought of 
that. ‘“‘ We did not expect any answer., S20 had told 
us to write when she went away.”’ 

“Well,” said he. ‘I suppossit is all right. Lot me 
gee her card; you said you had a card.” 

“Tt isn’t a card, sir, only a bit of paper.”’ 

“ Ali the game,” said he, looking at it through his 
eye-glasses. “Seventh Aveaue. Well, howdo youex. 
pect to findit? Dic you ask her to meet you?” 

“ Ob, no, indeedi” said dear little Cinderella. “I 
would rot want to give her so muchtrouble, She is 
very delicate—bas a bad cough. lcan ask my way. 
Mother saia I could easy find Seventh Avenue; for she 
suppoeed First Avenue would be the firststrest wecame 
to, and I could count the rest.”’ 

The gentleman retreated behind his newspaper, and, 
I think, then and there he decided to take charge of the 
little pilgrim in safety to the avenus that was so easy 
to find. 

It was morning now, and the little girl stood, quite 
bewildered, on the deck of the ferry-boat, as thoy 
crossed the river. The brakeman had handed her 
over, with & great many ‘ thank. ye-sirs,’’ to her trav- 
eling companion’s care. She held her banddox quila 
close to her, and had siid her empty basket far up her 
arm to be out of the way. 

But such a thing as a river to cross had never en- 
tered her mind. Where nuw was Firstavenus? Was 
it in the noisytown where the train had stopped its 
clanking wheels, and where the children were so 
nearly run over? 

There were horses on the ferry-boat, huge creatures, 
plunging and rearing; and such a noise and shouting, 
that, I fear me, Cinierella’s heart would have quite 
stood still with iright, if she had been all alone. 

But the kind old gentleman held her hand, and 
pointed out the red smoke-pipe of the ocean steamer, 
as they passed it in the distance, and, quite curious to 
spell out the gilt letters on its bower, Cinderella forgot 
everyihing but delight in the sparkling sunshine and 
the gay bustle aroand. 

They took a coach, a real Cinderella coach. she 
thought, made of glass allround. Peoplein the street 
stared at the oda little figure, sitting so contentedly 
there, with the green shawl.and the brown straw hat, 
80 Lrosd-brimmed and old-fashioned; but she looked 
out smilingiy and very happy at each passing face. 

They were ‘ blocked up,” and waited for some min- 
utes, to her great amazement; she was not in the least 
of a hurry, aithough she gentleman was, and had said 


to the driver, ‘‘You must catsh the New Haven 


train.” 

Yet, here he was turning out of his way, ever somany 
streets, and all for a poor little country girl who had 
nothing 1o give bim but one cherry stone basket. 
She had presented him with that during their talk the 
night before. She wore it on a black ribbon round her 
neck, with kersilver pencil—the old silver pencil that 
mother had when she was a girl. The gentioman had 
taken thelittle basket with a pleased smile, and slipped 
it on his watch-ohain. It was not mush to give him, 
Cinderella thought; but perhaps he might have alittle 
girl at home who would like it. 

They drove on rapidly, and the glass coach stopped 
at last with a jolt. 7 

“Hundred and seventy, sir, and a half.” 

“Yea, that’s the number,” said the gent .eman, jump- 
‘ing out briskly; and, sure enough, on the door, a brass 
plate with wAiTx upon it. 

“You are all right £ow, little traveler; sorry I can’t 
Stop to see the lady; but I must drive sharp to catch 
Woy train.” 

So, with a hearty shake of her little gray mitten, he 
Jump d into the coach and was off, leaving Cinderella 
tand her bar dbox on the upper step. 


She stood there quite a little while, tapping against 
the door; knocking louder and louder as no answer 


<ame; until, finally, the door opened suddenly, nearly - 


‘throwing her into the entry as she leaned against it. 
A thin-faceca woman, not Miss Waite, but very plea- 





sant, Cinderella thought, looked out amazed ai the 
apparition. 

“Then it was you, knocking. I thought I heard a 
noise. Why didn’t you ring the bell?” 

“T did not see any bell,”’ said the child, meekly. “Is 
Miss Waite at home? Sheliveshere? Can I see her?’ 

**Miss Waite,” said the woman, slowly, surveying 
Cinderella from head to foot. ‘Miss Waite is dead!”’ 


(To be continued.) 








OUR GIRLS ABROAD. 


[Under this title we shall probably give several 
chapters of racy extracts from the private letters of 
members of a party of young people traveling in Eu- 
rope. Ep. CHRISTIAN UNION.] 

DoLGEeLty, North Wales, ; 
Royal Ship Hotel, June, 1872. 

EAREST MOTHER:-— ... . Thereis 

no use in trying to put on paper any shadow of 

our feelings and raptures over this Welsh country 

trip, and yet we feelas if we must rave over it tosoma- 

body. Weare each one of us so full tiat we cannot 

receive one additional sympathetic rapture from the 

other, and Kate and [ feel fairly stificd. Tae worst of 

it ls, you can’t know anything about all we see, even 

if we try to describs it. WhenTI say ‘‘mountains'’ [ 

see soft green bills melting into rugged baittlomenated 

mountains, above which dark towering p9ak3 rise, and 

beyond there soft, hazy, undulating outlinss, some- 

times concentrating into lofty towers, and then gent- 

ly sinking behind the dark nearer peaks. But you 

don’t see what I see, snd thisis positively painful; and 

I begin to realize father’s enthusiastic dasire to travel 
accom panied by all his wife’s ralations. 

Yesterday we drove from Beddgelert to Port Ma- 
Goc through our first pass, and saw microscopic goats 
climbing over cliffs that seemad perpendicular, and wa- 
terfallslike a tangled silver cord lying on ths mountain 
ride. Theso water-fails do not give an impra3sion of 
water—th-y ara so distant, they look perfect'y still 
and white lying on the breast of the mountain. After 
a rapturous drive of seyaa miles we reached Fe3tinoy. 
This isa narrow guage railroad, only two fest wids, 
leading up the mountains to ths slate quarries. An 
excursion train is run occassionally for tourists; the 
£ce ery is so curpassingly fine. It makes me think of 


| the Switch Back at Mauch Chunk, only far grander in 


views. These miniature trains are comical—a baby 
engine and tiny cars, in which we tear along on tha 
edge of precipices that seem to bava no bottom, aad 
which round curves atanalarmiograte. IsawI was 
going to be afraid, sol quietly said my prayers, a2d 
cone uded I was ready to die; after which [ thought no 
more aboutit and just reveled in the glory of the views. 
Ineversaw any thing like if on this earth and father said 
iteeemed more like locking down 01 earth from heaven 
than anything else. We did nottry to visit the quarries; 
everything in the region spokes of them however. It 
filled me With indignation to see the meanest shed 
with a siate roof, when our dear little cottage couldn’t 
afford one. The fences around the poor people’s 
houses are made of slabs of slate, so that Kate says 
each man’s back yard looxs like a domestic cemetery. 
An unwary stranger might be betrayed into a tear 
over the apparent mortality of theses pocr miners— 
even the pig-pens have each a private grave yard. 
One reason that everything in Wales se3ms so pic- 
turesque is, that there is nothing but stone and slate 
to be scen in the houses, and a perfe>tly rude hut of 
stone, with slate roof and ivy all over it, looks likea 
Ppalacs in comparison with our more confortable 


‘pine shanties, I have not seen a wooden shed, nor a 


shingled roof, since I came here. 

After our return from the quarries we dined at the 
Sportsman Inn in Port Mado3, where we found the 
same pretty respectful waiting-maids and the same 
quiet ladylike mistress, we have found everywhere. 
The entire hotel management in England and Wales 
so far isin the hands of women, and it is boautifully 
carried on. One thing we notice, however, is that 
there is no effort made to save steps. Thecoffee room 
is a long way from the kitchen; and ins ead of waiters 
stationed on each floor they all come running up from 
the lower regions every time a bell ring3. The 


‘waiters say ‘‘thank you” to everything you say or do, 


acd I verily believe if one were kicked down stairs 
she would pick herself up, settle her pretty cap on har 
pretty little head, and, with a courtesy say, “thank 
— << « « ¢ « © ©. #0 
, Lonpon, July 21. 

« « Well, well, well—London is a great city and 
England a great country, and I shall have an aimira- 
tion for the English in future that I never supposed 
possible. The most common-place Englishman is the 
representative of a nation of heroes, with such monu- 
ments and cathedrals and universities, that I look 
upon his stupid face with som athing likerespect. But, 
I must confess, his face is not half so stupid aad beery 
as I expected—especially if he is an educated man 
about forty or fitty—the middie aged men here are 
by far the best looking, and I never saw their equal. 
Smocthly shaved, neatly dressed, roses in the button- 
hole,—roses on the cheeks which are smooth as a 
young girl’s often, though not so fair—the gray-hairei 
Englishman is the handsomest man I've seen. You 
never find the wiry, anxious, wrinkled old men of 
America. But it is nonsense to say the American 


“women fade faster than the English. The Eaglish 


may not fade—a full blown peony has not faiei, to be 
sure,. but it is no more like a rose-bud than an English 





matren is like a1 English girl. I would rather quietly 
withdraw into the modest paleness and gray hair of 
an American woman, than burst forth into the 
blazing immensity of an English woman. And be- 
tween you and me, { haven't seen 8 woman as pratty 
as my own mother since [ left heme—when people 
speak of faded Americans I only wish I could trot 
youout. Aad then the English matron’s dres3! She 
is always striviag to get on something as red as her 
face, and then muds heras'f up in illusion and eoarse 
white lace in a way to show off her color and pon ier- 
csity to the best adventage. Illusion is so generally 
worn in bonnets, veils and scarfs, that there appears 
to be a procersion of eternal brides upon the streets. 
Jur modest black isseldom worn, bat pink blue, p: 
pie and rei on a'l occasions, and without reference to 
complexion. But the English girl is lovely—I want 
to kiss her cool plump cheek, so round and roay. 
Her ¢e} €s are always dark, and eye-brows arched, and 
she isa picture of health and beauty. No more beauty 
than one sees in America, but combined witha sturdi- 
ness that makes one feel as if the roz¢s would not go, 
ard the eyes look tired, after an exertion. The thin, 
fragile American gir! is not half so enshanting to ma, 
though she is more spirituelle. After seeing these Ha- 
g ish gir’s I shun the mirror, having no ralish for the 
face I meet there—can it be that climate makes all 
this diffe rence—or what is it? . 





THE SPIDER SPEAKS FOR HERSELF. 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 


SUPPOSE you think we spiders are nobodies 

because we go about quietly minding our own 
business, neither flaunting in gay colors, like Madan 
Butterfly, nor making noise enough to craze ona, like 
Mr. Humble-Bee. But I can tell you the Arachnida 
family is more ancient than the Human family, wh? 
take on so many airs, prying into our secrets with taat 
impertinent little miscroscope of theirs. 

However, we're an honest and industrious family, 
and there’s -nothing about u3 to be ashamed of, [na 
fact I could show you some wonderful things, if your 
eyes were not too coarse to see them. Thers are my 
spinnerets, which spin out a beautiful silk rope of 
more than four thousand threads, as fast as [ want it. 
Wouldn’t yeu children think it fine if you couid make 
aropeina minute any time you wanfed it? 

Then you've never seen my conbs; you can’t— 
they’re too small. I have one on each foot, and [ use 
them to keep myself fre3 from dust, as well as my 
web. I don’t like to boast, but I really think you 
would edmire my eyes. I haveeight of them—fdon’t 
see how you can get along with two, though to ba sure 
you can turn yours about. They are placed in asquare 
in my forehead, for I belong t> the Epeira branch of 
thefamily. Thoze of us who live under ground have 
the'r eyes close together on the foreheads, ani those 
who live in the air have them more scattered, so a3 to 
see all around. ; 

Then I would realty like to stow you my babies, but 
alas!—they’re much too small. I carry them about 
with me all the time, till they’re big enough to take 
care of themselves. They ride on my back ani head, 
end in fact there are so many that they nearly cover 
me up. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about us, is the 
variety of our houses. I build my houssgin your zar- 
den, or bushes, and if it wasn’t for the impudence of 
your gardener, and a destructive instrument—called a 
broom—you wculd see them oftener thin youdo. It 
does’nt become me to brag, but if you know of any 
residence more graceful or elegant than mine, I’d like 
to know what it is. 

Some of my family live in a sort of tent made of a 
leaf lined with silk, which makes a pretty, though 
rather airy houee. 

One branch of the family builds a house—or rather 
a cradle—shaped like a tiny bell, and hung to a leaf 
or twig, where it rocks with every breeze. It is not 
larger than a pea, snow white, and very long But 
after it is finished and filled with eggs, forty or fifty of 
them, the careful mother closes it up, and covers the 
outside with mud, because, you must know, there ara 
many greedy insects who will eat every spider baby 
they see. 

Others build hanging houses. Some are three or four 
inches long, slim and made of white silk; others are 
made of empty seed pods fastened together and linei 
with silk, for wherever one of the Arachnida family 
lives, she must: have silk curtaizs to her house. 

One of my relatives who lives in the West Indies—a 
splendid fellow, with body an inch and a half long, 
and bushes of hair on his legs—fastens his house to a 
plant, and it looks like an oval silk ball, [t is very 
aristocratic and nice. 

But I think the most wonderful house is made by 
the Trap-door spider, another foreigner—native of 
Australia. She is quite large, more than an iach long, 
and she digs a deep tunnel in the ground, which of 
course she lines with heavy silk hangivgs. Then at 
the top ehe makes a door, so wonderful that she takes 
her name from it. It is made of silk, stiffened with 
some sortof gum. The outside is coverei with dirt, 
bits of bark, etc., exactly like the ground around it, 
eo that when it isshut it cannot be seen. Tne whole is 
bung with a hinge like any door. What do you think 
of thst? Madam Cteniza (for that’s her book name) 
often sits in her door to enj»y the air, but if any one 
comes near, the slams the door, and holds it fast. 

Some of my family have a strange fancy for living 
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about ihe water. One of them is called the Raft- 
Spider, b-cause he makes a raft of leaves and sticks, 
he’d together with silk. On this he sails arouad, 
eating such food as he can find on the water. He can 
run on the water too, easily. 

The most singular one, who builds a snug house 
under water, and spends all her time there, is callei 
the Water Spider. Now you kuow that Arachnidw— 
as well as you—must have air to breathe, aad one 
would thi: k they must live on land, but this spider is 
so determined to live away from her relatives, that 
she builds a beautiful house of silk, the shape and 
size of a thimble, with the open side down, and actually 
fills it with air herself. I’ll tell youhow. Having fin- 
ished the }cuse, she goes to the surface, sticks oneend 
of her bedy up into the air, then gives a jerk, and 
actually carri’s a tiny bubble of air under the water. 
It is held partly by the long hairs on the body, and 
partly by tne hind legs. When she gets to the hou3e 
she turns around, and lets g> the bubble. Of course 
it goes to the top of the little thimble, and there it 
stays. 

in this wonderful way, bubble by bubble, air enough 
is carried in to fill the house. And there she lives, 
bringing her dinner there to eat, and making anurse”"y 
in one corner for the babies, who live at home till big 
enough to-build thimble-sss‘les for them<elves. 

There are wavy more curious and wo iderful things 
I could teil you about my family, but I’m afraid you’re 


The Church. 


HIOME. 
THE NEW EPISCOPAL BISHOPS, 


T aspecial meeting of the House of Bishops, 
helé in the Sunday-school Room of Trinity 
Chapel, Oct. 3lst, present twenty-eight or thirty of 
the Bisbops, the Rev. Mr. Auer, missionary in Africa, 
was elected Missionary Bishop of Cape Palmas ani 
parts adjacent, and the Rev. Wm. H. Hare, Missionary 
Bishop of the Indian jurisdiction of Niobrara. The 
Rey. Jobr Gotlieb Auer was educated at the Mission- 
ary Institution at Bas!e, Switzerland and was sent as 
amis:ionary to Western Africa without Episcopal or- 
ders, but afterwards applied for orders to Bishop 
Paine, of Cape Palmas. After laboring ‘under hin for 
a number of years, he came to the United States, and 
by adoéres+es in many churches, of singular eloquenze 
and inter«st, created much enthusiasm for the mis- 
sions of the Episcopal Church in Africa. He attempt- 
ed the establishment of a missionary school first at 
Gambia and then at West Philadelphia; bit not mset- 
ix g with the desired success, returned to Africa, whore 
the has been laboring for several years with uncom- 
mon energy and success. Upon the resigaation of 
Bishop Paine, a year ago, the active care of the mis- 
@ion of Cape Palmas and vicinity falling upon him, 
his health became so much affected that he is now ab- 
gent in Engand or Germany for his recovery. Oonfi- 
dent of bis speedy restoration, he received an almost 
eunanim< us vote to become the head of that mission, 
Ui+ ¥ ill be necessary for him to return to this country 
x). .ceceive consecration before repairing to his future 
the jl, 

The Rev. William Hobart Hare, a grandson of Bish- 
‘Op Hobart, of New York, after successful labors in 
establishing a missionary church in Philadelp nia, was 
called, a year or two ago, to be Secretary of the For- 
eign Committee of tho Board of Missions. His devo- 
tion to the cause pointed him out to the House of 
Bishops as a very suitable person to superintend the 
Episcopal department of the new Indian policy in- 
augurated hy the government, 

At the request of the Houre of Bishops, the Right 
Rev. Dr. Coxe, of the diocese of Western New York, 
has consented to take charge of the Episcopal churches 
and congregations in the island of Hayti, and expects 
to make a visitation during the Fall. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


The officers of this noble society pronounce the late 
Annual Meeting at Racine, Wis., one of the best every 
way ever held. Inappreciation of their work and its 
difficulties, in the pertinency and spirit of thespeeches 
made,in the he)pfu! and profitable employmentof every 
moment of the session—none ever was better. So good 
ameeting, with objects of such commanding present 
interest as the Freedmen, the Indians, the Chiness in 
America, to say nothing of the Foreign Missions of 
the Association, suggested the desirability hereafter 
of adding another day to the day and a half which 
proved a.l too short fcr the business and discussions. 

The meeting was held October 30 and 31, Hon. E. D. 
Holton and Rev. Drs. Chapin, Magoun and Patton suc- 
cersively in the chair, and Rev. H. OC. Hitchcock and 
J. F. Claflin, Secretaries. Rev. T. P. Sawine, Pastor 
Congregational Church, was chairman of Committee 
of Arrangements, Rev. H. Foot of Committes on Nom- 
inetions and Dr. F. Bascom of Business Committes. 
‘The Repcrts of the Secretaries, Messrs, Strieby, 
Whipple and Cravath, and Treasurer being read, 
Hon. 8. D. Hastings (Wisconsin) was made chair- 
man of a committee on the latter; Dr. Magoun ({owa) 
of a committee on that part of the Jecrotaries’ R3- 
ports relating to education of Freedmen; Dr. W. D. 
‘Love (Mich.) of one on Church Planting in the South; 
Dr. L. Whiting (Wis.) of one on Ministerial Education 
among the Freedmen; Rev. Wm. -Alvin Bartlett (LiL.) 
on the Chinese in America, Hon. J. Y. Farwell ({11.) 
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on Indian Missions; Dr. A. L. Chapin (Wis.) on the 
Foreign Missions of the Association, and Rev. H. A. 
Stimson (Minn.) of a committee on that part of the 
Re port which referred to Systematic Giving. 

The expenditures last year were $327,997.67 and the 
balance against the Aseociation Oct. 1. was $61 861 84, 
the latter sum having been reduced $2,009 during the 
year. Butfor the falling off of the receipts $20,000 
curing the first three months, it would have been re- 
duced to $50,000. And if $7,000 received from Great 
Britain too late to go into the report be included, the 
balance conira falls to $53,000. Permanent capital of 
the institutions aided has been increased mora than 
this amount, and lards in Lowa, chiefly to extinguish 
it, end valued at $30,000 have not besn touched. 

Seven chartered institutions— Colleges—99 Normal 
Schools and 110 Common Schools are under the care of 
the Association, with 15,208 pupils—1,800 of whom are 
in the higher chartered institutions—and 8,000 scholars 
in the Sabbath-schools attached; 33£ persons have 
been in con mission in various capacities on the field. 
Straight University (La ) has 413 students. Several of 
tke colleges have Freshman classes; Berea has Fresh- 
man, Sophomore and Junior classes. Theological 
classes are taught in a number of these colleges. : 

Dr. E. P. Goodwin preached Wednesday evening an 
acute and fervid discourse as the ‘‘ Annual Sermon” 
on the tuperior wisdom of the children of this world, 
and the call for more wisdom in the work for the 
Freedmen and the Indians especially. His character- 
ization of the outrages practised u jon ths Indiaus was 
very poiptei and vivid. 

Twice during the meetings Pres. Grant’s letter to G. 
H. Stuart, Esq.,on Indian Policy was read with ap- 
plause. Secretary Strieby, in afew closing remarks, 
pronounced it one of the most satisfactory anniver- 
saries the As:ociation has ever held. It was thoroughly 
a live meeting. 

SOCIETY FOR COLLEGIATE AND THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION, 
AT THE WEST. 

This society held its annual meeting at Jasksonville 
Tilinois, Oct. 21. It has received during the year $61- 
896, and has appropriated the following sums: Berea 
College, Ky., 27,986; Ripon College, Wis., $7,360; Carle- 
ton College, Wis., $5,000; Olivet College, Mich., $3,074; 
Washburn College, Minn,, $1,726; Illinois College, 
$1,250. Tctal, $46,406. 

Interesting addresses were delivered by Rov. J. M. 
Sturtevant, Jr., Rev. L. Bacon, D. D.; Rev. C. R. Pal- 
mer, President Magoun and others. This society has 
already effected a great work, and has beforeit in the 
opening states of the great North-West, new and more 
impottant fields of labor. 

CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA. 

This body met Oct. 9,in San Francisco. About fifty 
ministers besides lay delegates were present. Taere 
are in the body, fifty-five ministers in active servics, 
and there is a demand for more, to organize new 
churches. Strong ground was taken by thé Associa. 
tion in favor of receiving converted Chinese into their 
churches, in accordance with the recent action of the 
Third Church, in San Francisco, of which we have 
given an account. Strong action was als> taken in 
behalf of the temperance cause, especially as to the 
use and manufacture of wine. The idea that the use 
of pure wine made in the state, would be an auxiliary 
to the cause of temperance has been proved utterly 
erroneous. Manufacturers and merchants testify to 
its eyil effects on their own families as well as on the 
community. Dr. Dwinell expressed great apprehen- 
sions of even worse evils in the future, from the effects 
of the manufacture of wine. 

The Theological Seminary reported a promising be- 
ginning. One professorship has secured $25,000 for an 
endowment, and a second, $20,000. They own a fine 
building worth over $60,000, on which is still a debt of 
abcut $20,000. J. A. Benton, D. D, and Geo. Mooar, <« 
D. D., are the Professors. The Congregational Coun- 
cil of Oberlin recommended the raising of $100,000 for 
this Seminary. An effort has been commenced to 
raise $25,000 on the Pacific Coast, hoping to secure 
$75,000 in the rest of the nation. Four able essays were 
read on practical questions, such as the means of in- 
creasing the number of ministers, on aiding indigent 
students, on the higher education, eto. There is a wide 
field for effort here, and noble pioneers are laying 
foundations for coming ages. They need the full 
— énd aid of all Christians in all parts of our 
and. 

Their excellent organ, the Pacific newspaper has a 
gcod prospect before it. For three years at least its 
publication is ensured for its receipts. 








FOREIGN. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Ton autumn ression of the Congregational 
Union was held at Nottingham on Tuesday, Oct. 
15. The attendance was large, though much less than 
than that at the Church Congress at Leeds. About 
800 delegates were present. The Rev. John Kennedy 
delivered the opening address. The great question 
of the disestablishment of the National Church is ex- 
erting an influence, direct or indirect, on all great 
ecclesiastical gatherings in England. In the Church 
Congrees the aim was so to exhibit the resources and 
activity of the church as to make good their claim of 
worthiness to be the National Church. Fer this end, 
also, efforts were made to correct abuses, and to infuse 


On the other hand, in the Congregational Union, the 





€ffort was to show that the principles of Congregational 
liberty and freedom from State con ‘rol were essential 
to the welfare alike of the church and of the State. 

The tcepic of the opening address was “The Place 
of the Congregationalists in England.” Concerning 
this address, the English Independent speaks as fol- 
lows: 


“The address was singularly well-timed. Without 
being ipterded in any way as a reply to the utteran 203 


3 


of the Church Congress, it was a most Pavone ai-° 


swer to the extravagant claims there set up on bshal¢ 
cf the Establishment, the mischievous character of 
which seems to be igncred by those who, looking only 
at the numbers there assemb.ei and the spirit mani- 
ferted, the ardor w:th which all sections seemed pre- 
pared to throw themselves into Christian work of 
¢ve1ly kind, and the enthusiasm which was gonerally 
characteristic of the meetings, forget that witra 
large number of those present, and among them thse 
whose zeal was most fervid, the success of the church 
means the triumph of sacerdotalism, Great and noble 
meetings they probably were, but on that account 
there was all the more reason why ths character of 
the semi-Remieh privciples which are the chief g aiaers 
jrom them sbould be thcroughly: exposed. We may 
gloes .it over as we will, but there can be no question 
tkat the Church Congress and the Congregational and 
Paptisi Unions are the rerresentatives of two antag- 
onistic pe wers, etruggling for the mastery in England 
at this hour, and we thank Dr. Kennedy for the manly 
and outspoken manner in which he expounded and 
defended thoge great principles in the maintenace of 
which is the hope of our English Protestantism ¢ 3 well 
as of our English Nonconformity. The way in which 
be turned the tables of the Tory party, 21d showed 
that Congregaticnalists are the true Corstitutionalists 
who bave as steadily Ve angie as the Toriss have 
persistently opposed, all that has made our Constitu- 
tien the glory of our own psople and the envy of 
otber nations, was extremely clever, and it derived 


_ac ditional force irom th) masterly style in which the 


aTgument. was worked out.” 


The topics of dedate were numerous, interesting, 
and important. Rev. H. T. Robjohn presented a pa- 
per on ‘The significance of the open church and free 
offering movement,’ which led to a discussion, and 
resulted in the approval of the system of fres3 saats, 
and voluntary contributions for the support of the 
Gospel). . 

On this result, the Church Times taunts the Congre- 
gatioralists with ‘‘aping Anglican Popery in at least 
one respect, namely, in the abolition of pews and the 
substitution of a weekly collection.” Rav. W. Braden 


. presented a paper on ** Vacant churches aad the pres- 


ent moée of supplying them with pastors.” Rev. J. 
A. Mackfadyen read a paper on “The education of 
the young in religion regarded as a pastoral question.” 
The demand that the State should be confined to sec- 
cular education, gave great interest and importan3e 
to this inquiry. The psper called out able and inter- 
esting speeches. 

The Union also considered ‘‘ Church Financa,” ** R3- 
vivals of Religion,” and otber kinds ed topics, 

The expediency of ecclesiastical counciis was also 
ciscussed, but without coming to any conclusion. The 
faire question was also discussed in the meeting of the 
Peptist Union. In both cases, the final vote on the 
fubject was postponed toa future meeting. A fear 
was expressed lest these councils should interfere with 
the independence of the churches, and so be a firat 
step towards Presbytery. 

ihe leading speeches and papers of the meating are 
published in an extra number of the Christian World. 
This meeting of the Union is spoken of in high terms, 
as singularly important and fruitfu). Additional in- 
terest was added to it by a foreign representative, of 
whom we proceed to speak. 


PASTEUR E. DE PRESSENSE, IN ENGLAND, 


This distinguished divine is also a member of the 
National Assembly of France. He has exerted great 
influence by his writings in chesking the spread of 
naturalistic skepticism in France. This he has done 
by a Life of Christ, intended to counteract that of Re- 
Dan, and also by bis able History of Christianity. He 
was a representative at the meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union, and addressed them on “the State of 
Religion in France.” The Nonconformist gives some 
idea of his speech, as exhibiting the evil influences of 
the vnion of Church and State in France. It says: 

“ He showed with sad eloquence that the extinction 
of religious independence in sras of blood, and the 
carrying out of the Establishment theory to its logical 
issue, had msde religion in France a by-word for sub- 
serviency be page At while, on the other hani, the 
first step in the adoption of 4 lideral political cieed 
was the abandonment of religious faith.” 

In looking at the future prospects of Francs, it 
e8ys: 

“Great as is our confidence in the unfailing power of 
unfettered Christianity, we fear thatit will 30st the 
Free Churches of the future a long and weary struggle 
to repair the deadly injury that has been done by 
centuries of State rel:gion. Letany one look acro:s 
the Atlantic; let bim mark the innumerabls church, 
the crowded ccnzgregations, the hea'thy intinence of 
the pulpit, the streams of wealth freely poured out for 
the rervice of the Church; and let him judgeiby the 
teachings of fect which is the true rela:ion of Church 
snd State—that which leaves each absolutely to his 
own metbods; or that which makes them both depari- 
ments of Government, as in France.” 

GREAT POPULAR MEETING. ‘ 

There wes, in connection with the regular meetings 
of the Unicr, a great public gathering, at the largest 
hall in the town, to consider the current ecclesiastical 
questions, in which fhree admirable addresses wera 
delivered, by Messrs. Pearson, Gladstone, and Robbins. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIANS. 
The United Presbyterians have just hold their session 


‘at Birkenhead. Rev. W. Graham, of Liverpool, was 


Moderator. In his inaugural address, he zave a sketch 


- 
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story of Presbyterianism in- England. From 
pe el @ lesson as to the evil 5f the. union of 
Church and Siate. He says, as reported in the Freeman, 
that Preebyterisnism was 8 power in England up 
to the time of and during the Commonwealth. With 
the death of Cromwell, it declined. And why? Mr. 
Graham explains the singular phenomenon. He says: 
janism was trul werful so long a3 1ts 
sroees Vindied from above and within. Barth was 
cast on the aitar fire, when it was sought to kindle it 
{rem Wi! pout. Its greatest outward victory, its estab- 
lishment by Parliament, was its sorest inward defeat. 

To this the Freeman adds, ‘Still how strangsly 
prestyterians—slways excepting the United Presby- 
teriant—have cluog to a State patronage of their 
church. This infatuated craving for recognition by 
the civil power is the chief hindrance in the way of 
ihe Free Ki:k of Scotland joining with the United 
Ppresbyterizns.”” 

Of the United Presbyterians the Freeman saya, “ The 
United Presbyttrians rejoice in the services of many 
earnest and ‘horoughly evangelical ministers.” 

WORKINGMEN AND THE CHURCHES. 


The efforts of the agricultural working men of England 
to obtain a rise in wages, did not obtain the sympathy 
that was due from the Bishops. Nay more, Bishop 
BHlicott in a speech made what the Guardian charas- 
terizes as “* more than an unfortunate utterance” con- 
cerning them. Itwasdeemed important in the Church 
Ccrgress at Leeds, to counteract the repulsive in- 
fluences éxerted by these facts, and to attract the 
vorkirgmen toward the national churci. To effect 
this, the Congress addressed them in the workingmen’s 
mecting, held at the same time. There was a crowded 
asrex biy of workingmen, and the President of th3 
Congress, the Bishop of the diocese, addres3ed them, 
with a hearty welcome to all the churches of the na: 
tional est: b‘ishment; declaring amid loud chesring 
that the foor of each parish church is the home of the 
ypalishioners and exhorting them to insist upon, and 
meke use of their own rights in this respect, and to use 
their influence on men of their own class to bring 
them in. O.her addresses were made in which earnest 
sympsthy was expressed with the agricultural laborers. 
On the whole the Guardian regards the meeting asa 
great success though exception is taken to some of the 
speeches, 

In the meeting of the Congregational Union a sim- 
ilar course was pursued. One evening was devoted to 
a workingmen’s mecting, in which the views of the 
Cong regatiovelists on the duties of the churches and 
of the community te the workingmen were set forth, 
and their avties also were enforced with reference to 
the great questions of religion and political economy. 
There is 1eason to hope for a true solution of the pro- 
blems invoived, without popular violence, if religion is 
made & controlling element in the discussions. The 
chief leader of the agricultural laborers is a minister 
of great piety and devotion. 


The Week. 


From Tuesday, Nov. 5, to Monday, Nov. 11, 1872. 


EWSirem Japan points to probable hostilities 

bety cen that country and Corea. The quarrel is 
some sixtecn centuries old, and relates to tribute 
money which Japan bas, during most of that Period, 
received frcm Corea. Occasional refus ls to pay have 
been fo lowed by ware, always resulting in favor of 
Japan; ard unless the Coreans form an alliance with 
China—an event by no means improbable—they will 
most likely be again defeated, and this time perhaps 
annexed, secing that Japan has made some progress 
in the arts of civilization, 


—Repiesentatives of foreign governments called 
“‘formeliy but unofficially” on President Grant to 
offer their congratulations. The unofficial character 
of the viit is not very apparent, as in some cases at 
least the congratulations weie tendered on benalf of 
Cifferent sovereigns; but this must be taken in a par- 
liamentary sense, since the election cannot be duly cer- 
mcr until the vote of the Electoral College is made 

neown. 


—The burned district in Wisconsin is recovering 
from last year’s disaster almost as rapidly as Chicago. 
Grain and potatoes for seed were furnished by the Re- 
lief Committee, and abundant crops have been gather- 
ed, Peshtigo alone selling over ten thousand bushels 
of wheat Dwellingsand school-houses are rebuilding 
and the wrole district is far better off than was ex- 
Fected six months ag). : 


—Two government expeditions are on the point 
of starting 1o make surveys on the Isthmus of Darien. 
The two lines to be covered are known as the Darien 
ard Nicsragua routes. By next spring, it is expected 
that the portibility of cutting an inter-oceanic ship- 
canal by either of theses passages will be finally settled. 

—Wasbington gossip has it that cabinet changes 
are in pending. and it is intimated that the appointment 
ofacolored man to the attorney-generalship will be 
urged by influential parties. 


—Wondéerful salt marshes have been discovered 
in Republic County, Kan., from which sixty-nine gal- 
jons of brine evaporated render a bushel of salt of 
unequaled purity. 

—Meat continues scarce and high-priced in 
England Baron Liebig has taken advantage of this 
€act to get into print in defence of his extract of beef, 

















HE Democrats and Liberals were so utterly 
and disastrously out voted on Tuesday, that even 
the most sanguine of General Grant’s supporters were 
taken by eurprise. We give herewith a list of States 
with the majorities acercdited to each, and the num- 
ber of electors to which each is entitled. It will be 
cen, on comparison, that the Republican estimate, 
prizted last week, was a safe one: 





REPUBLICAN. 
Majori- LElec- Majori. Elec- 
ties. tors. ties. tors 
Alatama......... 5,000 10 Nevada .. ....... 2,000 3 
Arke nsa3......... 8,000 6 New Hampshire... 5,000 5 
Califo: nia........ 11,000 6 NewJ rsey....... 14,000 9 
Conrecticut...... 4,7. 6 New York.. .... 50,000 85 - 
D: laware......... 1000 8 No:th Carolina.. 10,900 10 
ON sts ccwces 4,000 ae 40,090 22 
|. Sa 35,000 2 Oregon... ‘..06.. - Wy 3 
Inciana 22,000 15 Pennsylv«nia ....130,000 29 
Sea . 50.000 11 Rhode [sland.... 8.383 + 
Kaneas........... 80,000 5 South Carotina... 40,000 7 
SRS NEEr 28,000 % Tennessee... .... 5, 12 
Massachusetts. .. 73,000 > ee (no returas) 
Michigan......... 50,000 BE Wo ssc5.00:00 000 il 
Minressa........ 25,000 5 Vermont......... 000 5 
Mississippi.... ... 30,000 8 Wisconsin ........ 25,000 10 
Nebraska......... 10,000 8 West Virginia.... 1,000 5 
, ae 747,073 304 
DEMOCRATIC. 
Gcorgia........... 10,000 11 Maryiand......... 10009 8 
Kentucky.... .... 1000@ 12 pe ae 28,000 15 
Louisiana........ 5,000 8 pa dv eg ane 
7 63000 54 


Some unceitainty as yet exists regarding the 
compesition of Congress, but enough is knowa to 
show that itis strongly Republican. Itissafe to say, 
that in the Senate there wiilnot be more than twenty- 
five or thirty Democrats, against at the least forty- 
four Reyublicane, and.in the House the maximum 
strength of the Democrats will probably fall belo v 
ore hundred; leaving the Republicans better off than 
they were even in th3 Forty-Second Congress. Amonz 
the valuable accessions to the House of Representa- 
tives is General Joseph R. Hawley, of Connasticut, 
end among the notable omissions is that of General 
N. P. Banks, of Massachusetts. 


In this State the result was equally satisfactory. 
General Dix was chosen Governor by a majority of 
over 50 000, and the rest of the State ticket was carried 
without difficulty. The State Senate remains a3 it was 
with the exception of a gain of one for the Repubii- 
cans. A pariy vote will stand twenty-five to saven. 
In the Assembly some changes have taken place, but 
all the subdivisions of the Democrats and Liberals can 
foot up only abcut forty-two votes, the Republicans 
counting something like eighty-six. There wa3 much 
rezeon to fear that in this city there would be a reac- 
tion of more or less power against reform, but the 
most undesirable candidate for Mayor, namely Siate 
Senator James O’Brien, only received about thirty 
thousand voies, which it is ssfe to say were large.y 
cast by the “ dangerous clas3es,”” and Mr. Havemeyer 
was chosen Mayor by a plurality of five thousand, his 
total vote being 51,616. List, but by no means least, 
we have on the benches of the Supreme and Superior 
Courts, two Judgez, Davies and Van Vorst, who are 
in plessing ccntrast with McCunn and Cardozo, whcse 
places they take. The Reform candidate for City 
Judge, Jcsiah Sutherland, was likewise chosen. We 
may fairly hope that we have seen nearly, perhaps 
quite, the last of judicial elections. Much depends of 
course upon the legislature, cf which our last year’s 
experiercs warns u3 to be distrustful, but appearances 
are much more cheering than they were then, and 
itis not likely that Tammany has much more money 
to spend in buying votes at Albany, 

Hardly bas comment ceased on the wonderful rise 
of Chicago {rom last year’sasies when something more 
than a solid square mile of Boston is utterly destroyed. 
he phrases with which we became familiar a twelve- 
month ago, as applied to the young Western metropo- 
lig, are now used in describing the disaster which has 
befallen the oldest and solidest of Now England cities, 
Those who are familiar with the topozraphy will re- 
cognize the corner of Summer and Kingsion streets as 
a central part of the oldest and wealthiest business 
district of Boston. It was here that tha fire was dis- 
covered ina large granite builling occudied by Tib- 
bette, Baldwin & Davis, dry goods merchants, When 
the flames were first seen at 7.30 P. M.o2 Saturday, 
the whole interior of the building was apparently on 
fire. During the few minutes which passed before 
the engines arrived the flames seem to have acquired 
that irresistible quality which cru nbles masoary, 
thrivels iron, and consumes wood almost without 
noticing the difference of material. The burn- 
ing Luildirg stocd in the midst of similar “ fire- 
proof’ structures of granite, to which th» flames 
spread as if they had been made of wood, and by four 
o’clock on Sunday afsernoon, when immediate dan- 
ger to the rest of the city seemed to be over, a district 
bounded, in general terms, by Bedford, Washington, 
State and India Streets, had been destroyed. 





From the cutset the fire department did its duty 
with tirelers energy and piuck, but the streets were 
Darrow, and in many cases the inflammable Mansard 
roofs, which are the dread of firemen, were beyond 
the reach of the engines, In spite of the aid called in 
from cities within a radius of fifty miles it bscame ev- 
ident that the fire could not be checked by means of 
water. The authorities with commendable prompt- 
ness telegraphed to the United States military of- 
ficials for aid, and thortly the marines from the 
Navy yard, together with thse engineers of ths 





department, were blowing up buildings in the 
apparent track of the conflagration. The noise 
of the explosions and the crash of falling walls 
shook the city. They were terrific but weloome 
sounds to the waiting thousands, and although the © 
first gaps made in the unburned blocks failed to . 
check the fismes, later efforts were successful. Tho 
tuildings on the couth side of Milk strest, 2 blo2k on 
Deven:kire street and a part of Federal street were 
blown up, as were other buildings elsawhere. By four 
o’cleck the telegraph was announcing to the world 
that the fire was under control. On Monday morning 
a temporery excitement was caused by a new out- 
break, but at this writing there is no reason t) appre- 
hend any farther damage. ; 





Lesses are roughly estima‘ed at ninety millions 
of dollars, but as a rule the first guesses at the destruc- 
tion caused by a great fire, are exaggerations. Among 
the buildings burned are the Everett Block, Granite 
Block, the ccstly structures, cccupied by James M. 
Beeke, A. T. Stewart, (a branch establishment,) Ander- 
cn, Heath & Co., the Boston & Erie Railroai Siation 
and a long list cf others, the buildings in all cases 
Trovinga totalloss. A large percentage of stookin store 
was of course lost, and the prevalence of the horse dis- 
esse made at all the more difficult to save anything. 
Nevertheless, a fair proportion of goods were saved. 
The msin bublic buildings destroyed are the Boston 
Post-cflice, United S'ates Sub-Traasury; Cathadral 
building, corner of Franklin and Devonshire streets; 
Boston Pilot establishment; Boston Transcript e3tab- 
lishment; Monk’s building; Boston, Hartford and 
Erie depot, New England Type Foundry, Boston and 
Sandwich G'ass Company. Mount Washington Gas 
Works, National Bank of North Amz»rica, National 
Revere Bark, Continental National Bank, Hide and 
Leather National Bark, Emigrant Saviags Bank, Free- 
wan Natioral Bank, New England Trust Company, 
Mount Vernon National Bank, Spencer, Villa & Co.’s 
banking house. Trinity Church and the Purchase 
Street Catholic Church were burnei; but the “Old 
South ’’—the pride of ecclesiastical B»ston—was saved 
by dint of co.rage and hard work on the part of the 
fircmen. The losses to inturance companies cannot b3 
estimated with any degree of a>scuracy; but the total 
emount of Boston risks heid by homs and foreizn 
ccm panies is stated at $169,000,000. Of this a large por- 
t'cn undouttedly covered property in the burned dis- 
trict, but it is impossible to give figures. 





The battle of Gettysburg will go into history 
as the turning point of cur great civil war, and with it 
the rame of Majrr General George C Meade, must be 
alvays atsociated. This gallant officer died on Wed- 
nesday in Philadelphia. He was bora at Cadiz, Spain, 
in 1816, his father being American Consul at that port; 
entered tke Military Academy at Weat Point, and 
graduated in 1835. After sorving as a subaltern in the 
Artillery snd Engineers, during a period which in- 
civeed ibe Mexican war, he was appointed Brizadier. 
cf Volunteers and was engaged in aii {hecampaigns of 
the Potomac Army from 1861 until the close of the 
war. During the summer of 1863 he was suddenly 
called to take the place of General Hooker at a time 
when the army was scattered after a series of deferts 
and advancing hastily to meet Lee in Pennsylvania. 
The three days’ fight at Gettysburg was the first battle 
in which he commanded the whole Federal ior3s9 en- 
‘gaged, and his reputation as a so/dier may well rest 
upen the record of that contest. He remained in com- 
mand cf the Potomac Army until the close of hostili- 
ties; Gereral.Grant the Commander-in-Chief, regard- 
ing him asone of his most trustworthy subcrdinates and 
giving him full credit for the successful issue of tha 
cloring campaigns in which that hard-worked grand 
division of our army was engaged. 





Fuller details of the Missouri disaster have 
come to band, five of the survivors having reashed 
this city, and the mails bringing accounts of the offi sial 
investigations at Havana. The fire gained considera- 
ble headway before an alarm was given, upon which 
asortof orderly movement having for its object the 
care of’ rumber one, seems to have taken place. Tae 
witnesses agree in saying that there was no panic and 
tre self-pcesession of the passengers and crew was 
quite remarkable. Notwithstanding the heavy se3, 
beats were swurg from the davits by the combired 
effcrts cf passengers and crew, but ow1ig to a lack of 
cerganization mest of them were swampei, and the 
only cne which get safely away did s» by good luck. 
That the sea was not so rough a3 to make it a task of 
more than ordinary difficulty to launch the boats, 
seems evident from the accounts, and probably if th» 
captain had been a strict disciplinarian almost every 
body on board would have be2n savei. The capt iin 
and his cfficers have paid for this slackness with 
their lives, and are beyond the reach of censure, but 
it would seem a small thing for steamship companies 
to insist that before leaving port, craw, waiters, coal-_ 
heavers and all shall be told off to stations at bonte; 
pumps or engines according to the diffarent exigen- 
cies which may arise. The Cunard Line maintains, 
ro far as may be on amerchantman, therezulations of 
a man-of-war, and its extraordinary immunity from 
accidents 1s proverbial. Rival lines ascribe this im- 
munity more to luck than discipline, but to impartial 
otservers the discipline at least is obvious and there 
isa popular belief that luck is apt to go hand in hand 
with it. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. Be 


THE PROBLEM OF DYNAMIC GEOLOGY. . 


ROFESSOR Joseph Le Conte, of the Univer- 

sity of California, publishes in Silliman’s Journal 
a Theory of the Formation of the Great Features of 
the Earth’s Surface, in which the notion of a fluid 
interior is contradicted. The author eays: “{ am 
convinced that the whole theory of igneous agencies— 
which is little less than the whole foundation of theoretic 
gceology—must be reconstructed on the basis of a solid 
earth.” He explains the formation of continents and 
sea-bottoms by the variable cooling and radial con- 
traction of different areas on a solid globe; and he 
accounts fcr mountain-chains by the horizontal thrust 
resulting fr:m the cooling of the interior of a solid 
globe (by conduction) more rapidly than the extorior 
—after that had become substantially cool and nearly 
fixed in temperature. His ideas about volcanic phen- 
omena will coubtiess be given in snother article. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Robert Mallet, F.R.8., publishes in 
the proceedings of the Royal Society a paper on Vol- 
canic Energy, in which he discards the liquid nu3leus, 
as a direct source of this power, and ascribes volcanic 
heat to the transformed mechanical energy of the 
shrinking mass of the giobs, crushing and dislocating 
its parts, and heatmmg them locally, even to fusion 
The access of water to such points determines volcanic 
eruption. Mr. Mallet is high authority on such sub- 
jects, and Professor Le Conte is a'so eminent as a 
geolog et; but the o'd Plutonic theory of the earth’s 
interior is too strongly intrenched t» bs vanquished 
esrily; and the substitutes thus far offered for it ara 
mot genera}ly acceptable. Professor Whitney, it will 
be rememtered, hes recently reiterated his faith in 
the igneous fluid center, and in direct upheaval, as an 
agent in mountain-bu'ldinog. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN ACOUSTICS. 


ROFESSOR Alfred M. Mayer, of the Stevens 

Institute of Technology, one of the most ingenious 
and succersful of investigators in physics, has devised 
a method of detecting the phases of vibration in the 
air surrounding asounding body, and thereby measur- 
ing directly in the vibrating air the length of its waves 
and exploring the form of its wave-surface. This 
methed, which is fully described in Silliman’s for 
November, consists, in general terms, in moving one 
sounding bcdy srcund another, the two bsing in 
unison, the latter fixed in position, and the distance 
between them maintained at a certain multiple of the 
whole or hslf wave-length. The wave-:urface is thus 
actually felt out in the air. In the case of a sounding- 
pipe, it was found approximately to be an ellipsoid 
with its foci at the top and bottom of the pipe. This 
direct measurement has, we believe, never been made 
before. The novelty of the means employed consists 
in the use of the manometric flames of Kinig t> make 
the tone-vibrati: ns visible, and the exact determina- 
tion of wave interferences between the two soundinz 
bodies by a manometric flame-micrometer, the inven. 
tion of Professor Mayer. This renders it possible to 
maintain a uniform radius of motion measured in 
wavelengths, or, in other words, to trace the wave- 
surface with precision. The importance of this ex- 
periment is very great. It will permit the direct 
mearure meit of wave-lengths, and the determination 
ot differences in the velocity of sound, if such exist, 
corresponding to differences in intensity and trequency 
of vibration. lt has hitherto been assumed that notes 
of vaiious intersities and heights are propagated with 
the same velccity. It may even be possible by devel- 
cping this method, as the inventor suggests, to track 
jin the air the resultant wave-surface of combined 
notes, and thus to introduce into acoustics the mathe- 
matical accuracy which characterizes its sister science 
of opt.cs. 


THE AGE OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN COALS. 


T the August meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation, in Dubuque, Prof. E. D. Cope read a 
paper on the geological age cf the Coal of Wyoming 
Territory, demonstrating from the discovery of a 
Dinoreurian reptile at Black Buttes, that the great 
cecal area of that Territory must be regarded as Creta- 
ceous. This probably ends a controversy which has 
been in progr¢ss since the discovery of the coal, It is 
still probable, however, that scme of the Rocky Moun- 
tain coals, ecuth of Wyoming, are tertiary. Such at 
least is the opinion of Lesquereux on the beds near 
Cafion city, cn the Arkansas river, and those of Trini- 
dad, in Soutbern Colorado, near New Mexico. Prof. 
Cope’s paper is published in the American Naturalist 
for November, and a paper by R. Neilson Clark on the 
Cafion City beds, read last month at Pittsburg, before 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers, appears 
in the New York Engineering and Mining Journal, 
the organ of that eociety. 


PROJECTILE SEEDS. 


R. THOMAS MEEHAN, at a late meeting 

of the Academy of Natural Sciences in Paila- 
delphie, eaid that while recently traveling through a 
‘wood. he was struck in the faca by some seeds of the 
common witch bazel, with as much force as if they 
were epent ehot from s gun. On gathering a quantity 
of the seed capsules, and laying them on a floor, he 
found the seeds were thrown generally four or six feet, 
and in one case twelve feet away. The cause was the 














contraction of the horny albumen surrounding the 
oval seed. This envelope burst and expanded, permit- 
ting the seed to emerge, but when the largest part of 
the seed had passed, the contraction of the albumen 
caused it to slip out with force, as we might squeeze 
out a smooth tapering stone between the finger and 
thumb. 


THE RATTLE OF THE RATTLESNAKE. 


HE suggestion that the rattle of the snake 

resembles in sound the nots of the cicada, and 
thus serves to entice birds, is strongly controverted 
by Mr. F. W. Putnam, whose remarks on the subject 
before the Essex Institute are quoted in the American 
Naturalist. He says the adult male cicada, which 
makes the peculiar drumming referred to, is {not a 
ground insect, and not very abundant, even in the 
trees, in such localities as are most frequented by ths 
rattlesnake. Moreover, ths snake’s rattling is ordi- 
narily but a slight noise, and the rattle is not sounded 
to any extent unless the snake is disturbed. Accord- 
ing to his observations, it is not at all the nature of 
the rattlesnake to make any sound to attra2t birds, 
but rather to approach slowiy and cautiously, or lie 
in wait silently. He thinks the rattle a detriment to 
the snake, except as it serves to call ths sexes to- 
gether. 


FLIES AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 


HE very important suggestion was lately 
made by Prof. Leidy, to the Philadelphia Acad- 

emy of Sciences, that flies ara probab'‘y agents of com- 
municating contagious diseases to a greater extent 
than is suspected. Hoa had recently noticed some flies 
greedily sipping the diffluent matter of a certain fua- 
gus, and upon catching ssveral, and examining with 
the microscope the liquid which filled their stomashe, 
and which they exuded from their probosces;, he found 


‘it to be swarming with the spores of the fungus. 


From what ha had observedin a military hospital dur- 
ing the late war, he thought flies should be sarefully 
excluded from wounds, to prevent the communication 
of hospital gangrene. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


B WHat You SrEM.—I was very much 

the other day by meeting with the fol- 
lowing saying of a French actress: “If I amonly a 
vulgar and ordinary woman during twenty of the 
four-and-twenty hours of the day, then, whataver 
effort I may make, I shall only be an ordinary and 
vulgar woman the remaining four.” There is some- 
thing véry suggestive in this fact, that an actrass 
actually felt that if she was truly to represent a great 
character, she must habitually cultivate in herself the 
virtue she had to exhibit or express; that she could 
not seem to be noble or pure if her own daily life was 
low and mean. But how much more forcibly this ap- 
plies to the Christian teacher! How impossible it 
must be for him to enter into the spirit of his offise, 
to be devout, earnest, inspired by aspirations after 
the divine and God-like, filled with an enthusiastic 
admiration of the virtue he must inculcate, manifest- 
ing something like a felt consciousness of possessing 
or advancing toward it himself—how impossible must 
it be for him to be all this, or even to ‘imulate it, on 
one day in seven, if, during the other . ‘x, he is living 
an unspiritual, careless, ignoble life—the life, as the 
French woman expresses it, of ‘‘a vulgar and ordi- 
nary” man!—Corr. Christian Weekly. 


RAILROAD StupriEs.—A correspondent of the 
Woman’s Journal, riding in the cars, gives us the 
following odd study in human nature: “* Enter a 


man, his wife, and little girl, The woman, full of - 


energy, ‘and with all the decision nesessary when a 
journey is to be managed, drops into the seat her 
busband selects, up again, like an India-rubber ball, 
exclaims in high, knowing, and emphatic terms, ‘We 
ain’t settin’ the right way,—that’s scartin’!’ (Husband) 
—Oh yes!’ (Wife)—‘Wall, neow, I know better.” 
(To a stranger) ‘Which way deu yeou say we're a- 
goin’?’? She is assured they are sitting properly. 
(Woman)—‘Be? Wall’ (dropping into her seat), 
‘never mind. I only come eout o’ the wrong enio’ 
the depot, that’s all; but I kin ride as fast as the cars 
kin run, forerds or backerds, an’ ef eny o’ yeou git 
there afore I deu, you’re lucky, that’s all!’” 


—A gentleman named Needham recently went 
to the river Lea in England to bathe, taking with him 
a favorite retriever dog; and, having undressed him- 
self, deposited his clothe?, containing a valuable gold 
watch and a considerable sum of money, on the bank, 
leaving them in charge of the dog with injunctions to 
mind them. This he did somewhat too faithfully to 
be pleasant, for when Mr. Needham, having had his 
bath, advanced toward his clothes with the intention 
of dressing himself, the dog, which was a young one, 
did not recognize his master wilhout his clothes, and 
resisted all his attempts to possess himself of them. 
Mr Needham returned to the water, and by dint of 
repeatedly whistling and calling to the dog, at length 
coaxed him to leave his charge and go to him; but no 
sooner had the dog left. the clothes than some men, 
who must have been lurking near and witnessed what 
had occurred, seized the clothes and ran off with 
them. Mr. Necdham had to remain where he was till 
some boating men came by, who lent him some cloth- 
ing. with which he was enabled to go home; but he 
has not heard anything of his‘missing property. 








—Some people are as careful of their troubles 
as mothers are of their babies; they cuddle them, and 
rock them, and hug them, and cry over them, and 
fly into a passion with you if you try to take them 
away from them; they want you to fret with them, 
and to help them to believe that they have been worss 
treated than anybody else. If they could, they would 
have a picture of their griefs in a gold frame, hung 
over the mantel-shelf for everybody to look at. And 
their griefs ordinarily make them selfish—they think 
more of their dear little trouble in the basket and in 
the cradle than they do of all the world besides,— 
Selected. 


—Perhaps the strangest domestic pet ever heard 
of was recently exhibited at the meeting of the British 
Association by Sir John Lubbock. It was a tame wasp, 
which had been in his possession for about three 
months. It now ate sugar from his hand and allowed 
him to stroke it. The wasp had every appearance of 
health and happiness; and although it enjoyed an 
“outing” occasionally, it readily returned to its bot- 
tle, which it seemed to regard as a home. 


—Mrs. Joaquin Miller, in her lecture on her 
husband’s character and genius, declared that she had 
gone hungry, to please the delicate taste of her lord, 
and refers to the result in the following vein of 
sarcasm: 

‘‘He never liked to see me partake, of much food. 
Of course I was interested in making myself agree3- 
ble. I had a desire to please my poetic liege, and I 
went hungry until I became quite pale and interest- 
ing; but it was allin vain, for my poet went downths 
classic shades of Oregon and made love to a bouncing 
Willamette girl, who weighed two hundred pounds 
avoirdupois, and who ate all she wanted.” 


—A schoolmaster gave out one morning, as a 
reading-lesson to his first class, that portion of tie 
“Merchant of Venice” in which the “pound of fiesh’’ 
sceneoccurs. The reading finished, he askei the class 
what Shylock meant when he said ‘My deeds upon . 
my head.’ ‘“ Well,’ said the tallest boy, “I don’t 
know, unless he carried his papers in his hat,” 


-—-A Newfoundland dog belonging to A. B. New- 
ran, assistant light-kees.er at Mount Desert, Ms., saw 
Mr. Newman’s little child carried off into the waves 
by the undertow, the other day, and not only bravely 
rescued him, but tried to resuscitate bim after bring- 
ing him to shore. The child wa; keptalive uatil help 
arrived by the animal’s noble efforts, 


—Several months ago, a little boy named Seger 
became interested in the children of the Howard 
Mission, and determined to do what he could for 
them. It is not much, apparently, a boy of seven 
years can accomplish in this direetion, but he went to 
work with a will, saved the pennies given him, ran of 
errands, and picked up bits of iron. and sold them. 
On Saturday he opened his treasure-box, and found 
therein two dollars and eighty-three oents, with 
which he bought a broken-lock pistol, and has twenty- 
eight cents left. So much for perseverancé,—Danbury 
News. é 

—An old agricultural laborer in England tried 
a singular method of evangelizing his family. Being 
remonstrated with by the pastor for not “ bringing 
up” his boys as he should, he replied, ‘‘I dunno ’ow 
tis, sir; I order ’em down to pray every night an’ 
mernin’, an’ when they won’t go down I knoox 'em 
down—and yet they ain’t good!”’ 

—Such as our actions are, such will our habits 
become. Actions, therefore, ought to be most dili- 
gently attended to, and it is not a matter of small 
moment how we are trained from our youth.— 
Aristotle. 

—The total number of horses in the Russian 
Empire is twenty millions, ‘‘ Which,” says the Pall 
Mail Gazette,“ is equivalent to twenty-five per cent. 
of the population.” 

—Levi Brown, of Poygan, Mich., thought he 
could hold a playful young bull by the tail, but his 
widow now says “he never could stick to anything 
ten minutes in his life. 


—The Rev. Simon Parmelee, D.D., aged 90, has 
been settled 64 years over a church at Westford, Ver- 
mont. Not one member of his first congregation is 
how living, so far as he knows. 

—The Utica Herald says: ‘‘A heavily loaded 
wagon passed over a Troy urchin, Tsuraday, without 
breaking any bones or seriously injuring him.” Too 
thin! the boy was under a bridge when the wagon 
passed over him.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

—During a recent thunder storm at Luserne, the 
lightning shattered one of the fore feet of the cele- 
brated lion cf Thorwaldsen. 

—A sheriff who was taking two convicts to the 
State prison, last week, when the train stopped at 
Sirg Sing, called cut: “Step out, gentlemen; fifteen 
years for refreshments.” 

—The oldest artesian well in Europe is at Lilliers, 
in the Pas de Calais, France, and from its mouta waier 
bas flowed uninterruptedly for seven hundred and 
for{y-six years. 

—A man lately made a wager that he had seen 
a horse going at his greatest speed and a 40g sitting 
on his tail, and, strange as it may scem, he won, but 
the dog sat on his own tail. A 

—The least act of gelf-renunciation hallows for 
the moment all within its sphere.—Margaret Fuller. 
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The Little Folks, 


JHE ROAD TO THE WHITE HOUSE. 
A DIALOGUE FOR SCHOOL USE. 
BY A. I. M. 
{The speakers enter one at a time, inappropriate costume] 
POLITICIAN. 


AM pressing forwerd with might and main, 
Tbrovgh the bread highway, or the grasz-growa lane, 
The shortest road to the White House. 
I’ve cast all troublesome burdens away, 
For diffidence hinders, and scruples don’t pay. 
I cap pick up my principles when I am there, 
All safe 1n the grand Presidential Chair, 
And let conscience resume her sway. 
The road is long. and oh! what athrong,— 
The old ané the young, the weak and the strong,— 
But I will be first at the White House, 














FARMER. 


Ishball reach the White Houre before the rest, 
For, of ail professions, farming’s the best ; 
So I’ve heard my father say. 
The man who raises in froat of his door 
Two grass: blades where there was one before, 
Has done a good der d for the human race, 
And shall wort'ily fi lan honored place 
For wany aud many a day! 
I can handle a hoe, I can reap and sow, 
And I’m pe: fecily willing to tell “ what I know,” 
If that’s the way to the White House. 


STRONG-MINDED WOMAN, 


‘hey ray it is such a remarkable thing 
For a women to walk in the endless string 
Tha: winds its way to the White House. 
I’ve taken my piace to show that I can 
Fill any purition as well as a man! 
Who talks ot our being unable to figat? 
If woman can farm, and preach, and write, 
Sbe can a few battles plan. 
The weakest go to the wal), I know, 
But tha ’s just w bat J Gon’t mean to do, 
80 1 hope you'll call at the White House. 


NEGRO. 


We’sfree and equal now, you know, 
An’ ’pears ke any ob us mought go 
An’ sit up dar at de White House, 
Goot Massa Linkum he say, “Keep on! 
Don’t look back on de road you’ve gone:” 
So I quits de ection an’ goes to school, 
For dis yer darkey’s nobody's fool, 
An he knows de good time’s come. 
*T wil) be mighty fine to sit an’ dine, 
An’ eat de turkey an’ drink de wine, 
Where we used to tend at ds White House! 


SHOEMAKER. 


I’m merrily pounding my fortune out, 

‘And you'll find that my shoes are go0d and stout, 
For I tancy that honesty pays. 

I read and I study as much asI can, 

But whatever I tail in, T will bea Man! 

I should like to enter the White House door, | 

But if I never stand on its marble floor, 
My shoes may, one of these days, 

Steady and slow is the best way to go, 

And it’s very good practice to “hoe your own row,” 
As you travel the road to the White House. 


FINE LAD. 


T do not like such a vulgar crowd, 

‘Their manners are rough, and their voices loud ! 
Wh::t can they want at the White House? 

Iam sure to be chosen, I know, some day, 

For I never have failed to get my own way. 

I shall make sucna lovely ‘‘Republican Queen,” 

That the women with envy will all turn gree 
And tre fashions shall be asI say! 

A plenty there’il be :otbink for me, 

And from care and trouble t>9 leave me free 
To enjoy my reign at the Whites Mouse. 


EDITOR, 


In me you see the Power of the Press; 
Your stanch old friend in a bran new dress, 

With his face set toward the White House. 
I’m girt with Chari‘y, stod with Peace, 
And I beartily wish all men to please, 
Oh! the Per, my friends is a wonderful power! 
It will help you upin your darkest hour, 

If your conscience will give you ease. 
T’ll read you aspeech, when you’ve time to spare, 
Wherein I explain, with most truthful care, 

Why I’ve not yet reached the White House. 


LAWYER. 


T’ve been traveling on at teo slow a rate, 

‘Though my friends have worked, both early and late, 
Tc make clear my road to the White House, 

My note-book of “ cases” is full as ’twill hold, 

So for practical uses, my time is gold; 

AndI can’t affors it. as you must know, 

Without some hope of a quid pro quo, 
So 1 quit all claims to the White House. 

If tempted through friends, my firm answer shall be, 

‘Qui facit per alium, facit per se, 

- For yourselves, notfor me, seek the White House! 


GENERAL, 


T’ve traveled this road for some distance, my friends, 
And I can assure you the longest road ends, 

Thougb not always, perhaps, at the White House. 
A strict martial course is first-rate for the boys; 
‘They leern +0 work hard without bustle or noise. 
‘We scldiers expect every man in his place, 


~“ 


And we send malcontents to the “right abdut face.” 
And that’s how we gain self-poise. 
The man at the I elm;-when the storm-clouds lower, 
Hears no complaint of the ‘““one-man power,” 
And (hope, ry friends, in thi3 brighter hour, 
To be welcomed back to the White House! 








PEOPLE WHO NEVER GO TO 8CHOOL. 
A STORY FOR SMALL BOYS, 


WISH I never had to go to school another 

day!” exclaimed Harry Dean, impstiontly, 
while hunting around the sitting-room to find his 
echocl-books one morning. 

“You needn't go to school if you don’t wan't to, my 
son,” seid Mr. Dean, quietly laying down his news- 
paper. 

Harry looked astounded for a moment, and then 
burst out: 

“Oh! needn’t1? Won't that be jolly ? What timoas 
I'll kave!” And off he bounded with a shout, to tell 
Neliis that he was nevar going to school any more. 

“Well, you may be a dunce, then, if you like,” said 
Nellie; “for my part, I prefer to know something;”" 
and she walked off with dignity. 

Mr. Dean was a peculiar man. He had a way of 
letting his shildren learn by their own exp>2rienze, 
, and did not so much govern them as teach them to 
govern themselves 

Harry had a grand time that morning—at least, he 
persuaded himself that he did—tbough he had tod 
admit that playing alone was not so nice as having 
some one to play with. 

After dinner, Mr. Dean asked him if ho’d like to 
ride that afternoon. 

“T want toshow you somes people who never go to 
schcol, but srend their lives ‘having a good time,’ as 
you boys say. If you are to spend your life so, of 
course such people are those you will like best, and 
live with.” 

“What sort of people are they, father?’ asked 
Harry, with interest. 

**Oh, you'll see!’’ was the reply, as they went out to 
the buggy. 

They rode through very pleasant woods, ‘and over 
‘charming, rolling prairie, for about ten miles, when 
Harry was eurprised to see his father drive up to a 
tree and prepare to tie his horse. 

** Why do you stop hers, father?’ he asked. 

“Just in that grove are the people we came to see,” 
answered Mr. Dean. 

Harry looked more clo3ely, and saw three or four 
wigwams. 

“Oh, Indians!”’ 

“Yeer,’’ answered his father; “Indians are the only 
people ] know of who never go to school, even when 
they have a chance, and that is the life you have 
chosen.”’ 

‘The horse was now tied and taey drew nearer. 
Tnere were several wigwams, built of broad pieces of 
bark laid against poles stuck in the ground. The 
poles came together at the top, and a hole was left for 
a chimney. Out of each ons came a thin smoke— 
which was 8 sign that it was near supper time. 

Mr. Dean went up to a door, and told Harry to 
lookin. 

In the middle of the hut was a fire, and over it hung 
a black kettle, with some horrible smelling stuff boil- 
ing init. A dirty and utterly disgusting squaw was 
attending to the kettle and driving out dogs and 
f children alternately. Sha didn’t look much like the 
dainty Indian maiden you have seen in pictures, with 
pleeant face and graceful, fringed wrappiags. 

Far from it. An old, horrid calico jacket and cloth 
petiicoat were her clothes, and a blanket lay th3re to 
be put over her when she had finished her work. 


Themen outside were lounging around, each wrappe1i 
ina blanket. Some were smoking, but most of them 
were not even deing that. Sitting or lying around, 
they seemed hke so many dogs. They paid no atien- 
tion to the visitors, so they walked around at their 
leisure. 

When the meal was realy they had the pleasure of 
secing how they took it.. The squaw merely took the 
kett'e off the fire and placel it on the sround. Tae 
family squatted around it, esch puttinz his hand iato 
the dish, and each seeming to try ani :ee how fast he 
could siufi himself. 

“You see the women have a tole: ab'y easy time of 
it, Harry,” raid Mr. Dean. ‘No dishe3 to wash; only 
when nothing remaias in the pot but bones, to stand 
it out for the dogs to lick, and then it is ready for tie 
next meal.” 

“But what makes it smell so horrid in the wigwam?” 
asked Harry. 

“‘ Partly the cil in which they cook their meat. By 
the way, wouldn’t you like to taste it?” and Mr. Dean 
started to goin, but Harry took his arm. 

**Oh, no, father—please, don’t! I should choke!” 

Mr. Dean smiled. 

“The smell comes partly from that, partly from the 
dried fish hangirg on the walls, and partly from the 
Indians themselves.” 

“Well, I'm sure I never want to put my head in 
again,” said Harry. 

*1¢ isn’t very pleasant. Let us go and look at those 
papoosges.” 

Sure enough, hanging from a low tree near by, were 
two or three poor little Indian babies. 





Do you know how they take care of Indian babies? 





They take a board a littie longer than the poor little 
thing, lay the baby on it, and wind lots of cloth 
around the whole. The poor little thing is all bound 
up, clear to its chin; arms and legs all tied up: and 
there it stays all day, looking around, but never cry- 
ing. Sometimes, it hangs on a tree or bush, sometimes 
it stands against a rock, and sometimes hangs on the 
mother’s back, with its droll little head and sharp 
black eyes peering out upon the world. 

Hairy looked at and pitied the babies, but soon 
turned to some boys who were amusing themselves 
with bows and arrows. Mr. Dean, to try their skill, 
threw scme pennies up in the air, and they shot at 
them, never failing to hit the penny. 

But now Mr. Dean said they must go, and soon they 
were on their homeward way. . 

“Father.” said Harry, ‘‘ what do you suppose they 
had in that kettle to eat?” 

** Boiled dog, perhaps,” said Mr. Daan. “They don't 
object to anything. Last winter, when their stook of 
food § ot low, they went to Mr. Brown’s when he killed 
Pigs, and devoured all parts of the animals that he 
had thrown away. 

*“ Ugh!” said Harry. 

“Tb wasn’t very nice, but it was nothing to what 
they will do. Their ways are disgusting beyond 
worés. They won't learn to talk Kaglish; they woa't 
adopt any improvements in living; they prefer to 
live as they do, no better than brutes. In the summer 
ihe men hunt and fish all the time to gat food enough 
to lsetin the winter, yet no one of them could ba per- 
svaded to raise a pig or calf for food. Ii they have 
plenty to eat, ané not.much trouble to get il, they ara 
contented.”’ 

“They ain’t much like the Indians I read about in 
the ‘ Deerslayer,’ father.” 

‘“‘No; not more than they are like the unusual pio- 
tures we eee of them. However, people who prefer 
to remain ignorant, and never go to school, are always 
low ard degraded, and get worse as they get older.” 

Harry blushed a little, but Mr. Dean went on: 

“Being ignorant, they are of course superstitious; 
they believe in signs and omens, in witches and evil 
eyes. They spend mort of their time in the long 
winter in telling horrible stories of ghosts, or ogres, 
er other fearful things, cr else in bragging of their 
great deeds—though I guess those are few nowadays— 
and displaying their string of scalps. They have no 
higber delight than to torture any one so unfortunate 
ae to be their prisoner. In fact, they are cruel and 
treacherous to the last degree.”’ 

Mr. Dean taid no more about the lesson he intended 
to give Hairy, but noticed that the next morning he 
was the first one ready for school. 

“Why, Harry,’’ ssid Nellie, “you going to school? 


. [thought you weren’t going any more!” 


“Well, I've changed my mind,” said Harry, quietly. 
“Can't a fellow change his miad?”’ 

“It seems he can,’’ said Nellie, as they went out the 
door.— Christian Advocate. 








PUZZLES. 


AN ENIGMA 


Cotveying an injunction, the importance of which is forcibly 
illustrated by the aims and efforts of the Apostle Paul, 
58 letters. 
%, 41, 44, 87, 29, 33, 30, 38, 43, one of Paul’s companions journey- 
ing into Asia. 
10, 36, 44, 11, 19, 17, 38, 40, one under Paul’s reproach for in- 
jurious wc rds. 
8, 4, 6, 8, 16, the name of the first revival preacher. 
8, 12, 41, 5, 28, 27, 15, 14, 50, 41, 14, 17, a title of one high in office, 
whom Peter charged the Jews with having slain. 
8, 1, 2, 1+, 23, 10, 11, 20, what Paul first did at Damascus. 
40, 32, 48, 3, 33, 54, 25, anoted person appointed to office in the 
Christian church. 
$2, 57, 35, 7, 23, 33, 57, 40, the firat victim of a long sermon. 
23, 24 23, 27, 52, 3), 31, what Paul declared to an assembly of 
elders he had not done, 
21, 45, 47, 49, 50, 13, 39, a disrespectful tarm appliei to Paul. 
58, 46, 28, 34, 42. 25, 38, 40, the name of the proprietor of tie 
place where disputations were held. 
6, 8, 39. 51, 45,40 a sea-port. 
28, 33, 56, 55, 3, a justifiable listener. 
BIRMINGHAM, 
VERBAL PUZZLE, 
Fr: ma word (signifying ideal) containing seven letters, 


{vr o’ which are yowels, fifty words may bs mada, What is 
the word? 
GiNngVA, 
ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 
If from s!x you take nine 
And from nine you take ten, 
And from forty take fifty, 
Halfadozen wiil remeia, 
Mriywin T, 


VEGETABLES AND FRUIT. 

1, To two-severths of a cabbag? add one-sixth of a 8711 wh, 
two seeveuihs cf broccoli, one-tenth of a French bean, one- 
fourth of a leck, two-sixths of a marrow, and two-sixt .s of 
celery. 

2, Find a word which spelled in one way suzgests sweet- 
ness itself, and in another way, extreme acidity. 

DiIswo pig, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 23, 
Scripturat En —* Every man ror vies | his lips that giveth a 


right answer ’’— UNNY. CAPRIE. KE ‘JOSIE, SORIBBLER, 
Howe. Mac. A NGALL, Fansy, Wei a. ¥ W, #. HiBBiE. 
"Diamond Puzde.— s 

SPA 

8S PARR 

BPARROW 

Ano a 

2 F 


—BunnNY, LALLA, J. L. HOWE, W. B. A. 
J. L. Hows answered “ Salient” and “ Menagerie” of Oct. 23. ) 
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Miscellaneous, 


Strength and Heatth. 


T is quite a common idea that 
hea'th keeps pace with strength. I 
know inteligent persons who really 
think that you may determine the com- 
parative halth of a company of men by 
measuring their arms—that he whose 
aim measures twelve inches i3 twice a3 
healtby as he who measures but six. 
This strange and thoughtless misappre- 
hension has given rise to nearly all the 
mistakes thus far made in the physical- 
culture movement. I have afriend wao 
can lift nine hundred pounds, and yet is 
an habitual sufferer from torpid liver, 
rheumatism, aod low spirits. There are 
many similar cases. The cartmen of our 
; cities, Who are our strongest men, are 
far from the healthiest class, as physi- 
cians will testify. @n the contrary, I 
have many friends who would stagger 
under three bundred pounds that are in 
capital trim. ButI need not elaborate a 
matter so famiiar to physicians and 
other observing people. No test of health 
would prove mcre faulty than a tape- 
line or a lifi at thescale beam. Suppose 
two brothers — bank-clerks—in bad 
health. They are measured around the 
arm. Each marks exactly ten inches. 
They try the scale beam. The bar rises 
atexactly three hundred pounds with 
each. Both seak health. John goes to 
the gymnarium, lifts heavy dumb-balls 
and kegs of nai's unt:l he can put up one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds and lift 
nine hundred, and his arm reaches fifteen 
inches. Thomas goes to the mountains, 
fishes, hunts, spends delightful hours 
‘with the young ladies, and plays cricket. 
Upot measuring his arm we find it 
ecarcely larger than when he left town, 
while he can’t put up sixty pounds nor 
lift five hundred. But who doubts 
Thomes will return to the bank-counter 
the better manofthetwo? Johnshould 
be the better man, if strength is the prin- 
cipal or most essential condition of 
health. A circus usually contains among 
its performers a man who can lift a can- 
mon weizhing nearly or quite half a ton. 
Then there are half a dozen riders and 
vaulters, who have comparatively little 
strength. If anybody supposes that the 
strong man has better health than the 
flexible, elastic ones, he has but to make 
inquiries of circus managers, as I have 
done, and he will learn that the balance 
is found almost uniformly with the lat- 
ler. Agility and flexibility are far more 
importartit than strength, and that fine 
silken quality of the muscular fiber, 
which comes only from an infinite repe- 
tition of light and ever-varying feats, far 
tIrore important than size.—Dio Lewis, 
én * To-Day.? 


Seals and Salmon. 

EALS bunt salmon much in the 
same way that hounds hunt hares, 
Seals swim faster than salmon, and the 
fish escape by doubling and evaiing 
their pursuers. In clean water, and with 
little wind and no surf, salmon swim 
deep or very close in shore, sheltering 
themselves in seaweed, as hares do in 
covers. The marks or scratche;3 on sal- 
mon, especially one side of the salmon, 
mark ihose who have made a hair- 
breadth escape by doubling while the 
geal has 1un past his quarry. In very 
calm ¥ eather the seal takes up a position 
in & bay or in the track salmon ran, 
raising his head we'l out of the water,sus- 
taining that position on his hind flip- 
pers, bis head moving round as if on a 
uviverral joint, watching eagerly for a 








falmon to jeap, when he rushes with ur-" 


erring eccuracy to the spot. I saw an in- 
stance of this kind in June, 1831, in Boyn- 
die bay, near Banff, in the year when 
my father and uncle were tenants of the 
Earl of F.fe’a fishery in the Deveron. I 
‘was then waiting with a crew of men on 
the beach, before fishing the nets after 
two hours’ flood, the most likely time for 
ralmon toswim inshore. A seal was in 
the center of the bay, about a couple of 
jhundred yards from shore in the position 
I have described. A salmon leaped (and 
vat the period I mention they were very 
scarce), the seal dipped and swam to the 
‘pot where the salmon leaped; in less 
me than 1 write about his movements, 





up went the seal with the salmon in his 
claws. The struggle was of short dura- 
tion ; two or three twists, and the salmon 
was motionless; then the seal, in hisown 
fashion, began to feast on him, commen- 
cing at the head, tearing off the skin, and 
swallowing lump after lump, and in 1le33 
than a minute the salmon was in the 
seal’s stomach. When a seal is very 
hungry and salmon very scarce, espe- 


cially in the months of February and * 


March, seals are obliged to content them- 
selves with fare such as sea-perch and 
lump-fish, familiarly known among. sal- 
mon fishers as paddlecocks. Tae latter 
is a sluggish fish, paddling along with 
the propelling power of a small tail, 
provided with a fringed sucker under 
the throat, by which it adheres to rocks 
in stormy weather; it hasrough, prickly 
skin, and only frequents our shores in 
the spring to deposit itsspawn. It swims 
so slow that it falls an easy prey to a 
seal, powerless to escape from him. I 
lave often seen seals take these fish; 
they make short work of then; thereis 
no bone in them; the seal takes him in 
his paws as a monkey would an apple, 
tears off the skin and soon swallows the 
lu p-fish. I have often seen seals feed 
on there fish, snd found the skins of these 
fish strewn along the shore.—Land and 
Water. 





“Srop My Papsr.” —Illustrating 
the fearful consequances of this highly 
retributive meazure, the Philadelphia 
Post taiis the following upon the Ledger 
of that city. 

This fearful threat reminds us of a 
8 ory about Mr. Swain years ago when 
he was proprietor of the Ledger. By his 


“course in regard to some public matter 


he had offended a number of readers, 
one of whom met himon Chestnut Street, 
and thus accosted him: 

“Mr. Swain, I have stopped ths Led- 
ger.” : 

** What is that, sir?” 

“T have stopped the Ledger,” was the 
stern reply. 

“Great heavens!” said Mr. Swain, 
“my dear sir, that won’tdo. Come with 
me to the office. This must be looked 
into.” And taking the man with him he 
entered the office, at Third and Chestnut 
Streets. There they found the clerks 
busy at their desks; then ascended to 
the editorial rooms and composing 
rooms, where all was as usual; finally 
they descended to the pre3zs rooms, 
where the engineers were at work. 

“TI thought you told me you had stop- 
ped the Ledger,” said Mr. S wain. 

*So I have,” said the offended sub- 
scriber. 

**T don’t see the stoppage; the Ledger 
seems to be going on.”’ 

*Oh! [mean to say—that is, that I— 
ahk—ha-d stopped taking it.’’ 

“Ts that all?” exclaimed Mr. Swain 
‘“ Why, my dear sir, youdon’t know how 
youaarmedme. As for yourindividual 
subscription, I care very little. Good 
day, sir, and never make such rash asser- 
tions again.’’ 


Book Peddling. 


HE high prices of book material, 
“and the insreasing means, of . the 
public libraries, are having a somswhat 
remarkable effect on the book business 
of this country. Itis wellknown that 
there have always been two entirely dis- 
tinot branches oi book-pblishing in the 
United States; the regular trade, deal- 
ing through book-stores and book auc- 
tion sales, which mainly reach the in- 
habitants of cities and towns, and the 
more quiet, but vastly extended busi- 
ners, through “ book agents’’in country 
diséricts. The two ara as distinct as any 
two branches of the trade can be. The 
books of the one are often never heard 
ofamong the customers of: the other. 
* * * * Many of our readers must have 
been struck, in visiting solitary country 
farm-houses, to see what an excellent 
class of books bad been thus dropped 
amcng them. The peddler becomes a 
teacher and alibrayian for the farmers. 
By means of this machinery a book like 
Kitto’s ‘“‘ History of the Bible’’ has 
reached the vast rale of 227,000 copies. 
Under the other machine ry—that is, of 
the ordinary trade—the sales are usually 
between 2,000 and 5,0C0, We believeit is 





rare for any book, exceptavery popular 
novel or school-book to obtain a sale 
higher than5,000 copies. The publisher’s 
profits, of course, are large, and the au- 
thor’s receip's small oneach copy. Peo- 
ple are more and more finding books so 
expensive andlibraries s0 accommoda- 
ting, that they are ceasing to patronize 
theregular trade. They either buy from 
agents or read in public libraries. Au- 
thorship does not pay in America with 
tho regular publishers. This is one rea- 
ron among others, that our literature 
improves so slowly, and our people d3- 
pend eo much on foreign works. 

‘The agency business is evidentiy ts be 
the profitable branch of the book buzi- 
ness, both forauthorand publisher. And, 
as a trade, it will no doubt continually 
improve. It will presenta higher style 
ef pictorial illustrations; forit must be 
confessed, that the present is not en- 
liveniog to the eathetic mind. It will 
offer works of a more original and 
stronger character, and will gradually 
fill up the farm-houses of the country 
with a literature both solid and attrac- 
tive. Itis with books, perhaps, as with 
articles in shops, the customer likes to 
be persuaded, and to hiar the virtues 
exal'ed of the work he wou'd purchase. 
Then the immense majority of our popu- 
lation live away from libraries, and 
reading-rooms, and book-shops. Tae 
“agent” is the merctant of the thoughts 
of ihe world to them, and brings them 
rear to its civilization. We expect to 
fee an enormous increases of this branch 
of beok-sel-‘ing and publishingin the fu- 
ture.—N. Y. Times. 





FALsE Humittry.—Dr. Waison tells 
& very good story of Sister Scrub, who 
was given to hospitality, and the very 
bad habit of running down every thing 
she had in the way of meat and drink, 
asif she would by this plan induce her 
guests to praise them themore, Elder 
Blunt had endured this fight of afilic- 
tions several times,.and undertock to 
put an end to it. ‘Patting up” at 
Brother Scrub’s one day, hisshorse was 
cared for, and he was shown into the 
best parlor, where everything was nice 
asanew pin. Mrs. Scrub was sorry her 
house was upside down, and it wasz’t 
fit for a minister to sit downin, but she 
was glad to see him, and would try to 
make him comfortable. The dinner 
eame on, and Mrs Scrub declared the 
dinner was so mean and miserable she 
was ashamed of it, and when ehe was in 
full blast with her deprecations, Eider 
Blunt jumped up, said he couldn’t and 
wouldn’t-stay in a house where every- 
thing was in such a state; he would go 
where he could find something fit to eat, 
and a decent place to eatin.in. In spite 
of all they could do, the Elder insisted 
on having his horse’and quitting the 
house. Sister Scrub wept sore over her 
fault, and being heartily ashamed and 
cured, the Elder in due time returned, 
and ever afterward found a good home 
with Brother and Sister Scrub.— Wood's 
Househclad Magazine. 





A CoNUNDRUM ANSWERED.—One of 
our citizens is blessed, or otherwise, with 
a very stubborn wife. In his case he 
finds that when a woman wil! she will, 
you may depend on’t, and when she 
won’t she won’t, and that is an end on’t. 
This peculiarity of disposition in his wife 
is no secret among his associates, and one 
of them meeting him the other day, 
asked— 

OW: ,do you know why you are 
like adcnkey?”’ 

“Like a donkey!” echosd W———, 
opening his eyes wide. ‘‘ No, I don’t. ” 

“Do you give it up?”’ 

“ I do.”’ 

*“ Because your better half is stubborn- 
ness itself.’’ 

“That’s not bad. Ha! ha! I'll give 
that to my wife when I go home.” 

“Mrs, W: »” he asked, as he sat 
down to supper, ‘‘do you know why I 
am like a donkey?” 

He waited a moment, expecting his 
‘wife to give it up; she lookei at him 
somewhat commiseratingly as she an- 
swered-~ , 
ie I suppose it’s because you were born 

bas abjured the habit. of put- 


Ww. 
ting conundrums to-his -wife.—Lawrence 
America 


n. 














COBBETT’S WIFE.—One of the most 
beautiful love passages that we know of 
occurred during the enzagement of Wm. 
Cobbett. He was at the time asergeant 
with his regiment in Canada, which 
country his betrothed had to leave and 
return to England. 

“It was now,’’ Cobbett- writes, “that: 
I acted a part becomicg a real and gensi- 
ble lover. I was aware when she got to 
that gay place, Woolwich, the house of 
her father and mother, necessarily visi- 
ted by numerous persons not the most 
select, might become unpleasant to her, 
and I did not like, besides, that she 
should continue to work hard. I had 
saved a hundred and fifty guineas, the 
earnings of my early hours in writing 
for tke paymaster, the quartermaster, 
and others, in addition to the savings of 
my own pay. I sent her all my money 
before she sailed, and in order to induce 
her to lay it out, told her I should get 
plenty more beforeIcamehome.” Four 
years elapsed before the doer of this dis- 
interested act could meet his sweetheart 
in England. 

“T found,” he continues, “my little 
earl a_ servant-of-all-work (and hard 
work it wa3 too), at five pounds a year, 
in the house of a Captain Brisac, and, 


‘without bardly saying a word, she put 


into mj hands the whole of my hundred 
and fifty guineas unbroken. Need I 
tell my readers what my feelings wero? 
Admiration of her conduct, and self- 
gratulation at the soundness of my own 
judgment, were now added to my love 
of her beautiful person.’’—Selected. 





MATCH-MAKING MAMMAS, — The 
“marriage de convenance”’ is just as 
much an institution hero as in Europs, 
and managing mammas sre just as com- 
mon. Thereisalady well known in one 
of our cities who has married off a larze 
family of daughters eligibly, and prides 
herself openly on having performed a 
mother’s duty. ‘“ Notoneof them,’’ says 
this frank woman when speaking of her 
sons-in-law, ‘“‘would have married a 
daughter of mine if I had not brought it 
about by little dinners and adroit atten- 
tions, by making opportunities for inter- 
course, and—by putting itin their heads, 
And they are all very happy. I think 
the world would be much better off if 
the question of marriage were settled 
for people by anybody but themselves.” 

But all young ladies have not such 
clever mammas; some must scheme and 
manceuver for themselves. ‘ What is 
the charm of the Clark girls?” asked a 
lady of a young man about-town. “They 
are not pretty, or very intelligent, or 
fashionable, or rick, yet the young men 
frequent their house, and they have se- 
cured the three best matches in New 
York.” 

‘‘Well,”’ was the reply, after a mo- 
ment’s pondering, ‘‘they sit down on a 
sofa Well. they are always good-natured, 
they are very sympathetis, they make 
you feel at home, they are womanly and 
full of tact; when they bid you good 
night, it is with a gentle pressure of the 
hand, which leais you to think that you 
have made an impression. Then, they 
never allow their eyes to wander when 


you are talking tothem.”—From Draw- 


ing Room Tactics, in the October number 
of Lippincott’s Magazine. 


‘“‘ACKNOWLEDGE THE Corn.”—This 
phrase is variously accountedfor. Prof. 
De Vere, in his ‘‘ Americanisms,” gives 
this history of it. In1828, Andrew Stew- 
art, M. C., said in a speech, that Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky, sent their hay- 
stacks, corn-fields and fodder to New 


York and Philadelphia for sale. Wick- 
liffe, of Ky., called him to order, declar- 
ing that those states did_ not send hay- 
stacks or corn-fields to New York for 
sale. ‘* Well,” asked Stewart “ what do 
ou send?” ‘* Why, horses, mules, cattle, 
beg Well, what makes your horses, 
mules, cattle and hogs? ou feed a 
hundred dollars worth of hay to a horse, 
you just animate and get upon the 4 
of your hay-stack, and ride off to marke 
How is it with your cattle? You make 
one of them carry fifty dollars’ worth of 
hay and grass to the Eastern market. 
You send a hog worth ten dollars to the 
Eastern market; how much corn dees it 
take at thirty-three cents a bushel to 
fatten it?’ “ bates th bushels. 
“Then you put that thirty bushels into 
the shape of a hog and make it walk off 
the Eastern market.” Mr. Wickliffe 
jumped up and ‘said: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I 
acknowledge the corn.” . 


























Nov. 13, 1872. THE CHRISTIAN UNION. . ‘ae 
ee PAcTe FOR THR Lavres.—Mrs.G. A. Blanch- SEVEN PER CENT.’ JUST PUBLISHED, 
yd Finan 1, Raymondville. N. Y.. bas used her Pea, 
—_— cial, Wheeler Sau see, nat k-stlton “Machi ee STAT E AID B °o N Do s, A New Volume of Lange’s Commentary. 
For the week ending Nov. 1. tee or houteho ree a To the Arkansas Central Railway, THE PSALMS. 


Wall Street.—The week’s work was somewhat 
proken by the occurrence of the election, Tues- 
day being generally observed as a holiday. The 
effect of the Boston fire cannot at this writing be 
foretold, though we have elsewhere given the best 
available facts regarding the losses of firms and 
insurance companies. One chief topic of dis- 
cussion has been the issue of $4,566,664 of new 
greenbacks by the United States Treasury. This 
action was severely criticised in financial circles, 
but it is understood that the Government has 
issued these notes in place of the legal tender cer- 
tificates calledin, leaving the public to infer that 
they will be again withdrgwn. Another explana- 
tion is that the Government has a right to re-issue 
either in whole or in part the $44,000,000 previously 
withdrawn. 

Money.—The market has been reasonably quiet 
and steady, closing on Saturday at 5@7 per “- 
for call loans. 

Government Bonds.—These have beena wie 
tion higher than last ‘week. 

Stocks.—No special excitement has prevailed, 
dullness beingrather the rule. There was, how- 
ever, an upward turn of prices toward the close. 

Foreign Exchange.—Rates on London are 
quoted at 108% @108X for 60 day’s bills, and 10K@ 
110% for short sight. 


The Banks.—The weekly 
shows the following change: 


bank [statemont 


Loans $271 251.500 Dec baie 
@ +. « 13-424:200 Inc. 1,535,000 

Pecan +f gisa0e-00) Dec. 990°700 
ts . . ec. le 

Legal Tender . 48,261,000 Dec. 3,415,560 


The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 


Gola (lowest 1113)..... xq -U12, 11936, 1125611234113, 113% 
U. 8. Ge, Bl, COU... 00.200. +o00-109,10836,109,110, 10334 
DW. &. 66,82, FOZ... 0000000115, 124% 11596, 115, 11596 11696 


U. 8. 6a. "81, coup........... 1163¢ .11634 11634 .1163¢,115% 
UB. 5-20,"62, coup. .....001115¢,111 4.11134 ,.111 56,112, 11234 
U. 8. 6-20. 64, Coup............ 1113¢,11136,11156 112, 1125 
U. 8.5-20, 65, coup...... 111% 111.56 11236 11234112, 11234 
oo 0LD434 11436114 56,115,,1154 

«+ A14.1143¢,114,11434,115 
UW, B.10-48, TOG... cccccccenscccveeseeee AUG 0108, 10836 ,108 
UB. 10-40, coup...............108,10834 ,108}4,1083¢ 10834 
U.8.Currency, 6s.... 113% ,1143¢,1143¢ ,1143¢,11434,1143¢ 
N.Y. ©. & He Bow eeece ees 0001 8556,95% 96 95% 95 34,946 
Harlem......cccecccccscceseceeess skid, 115, 11636, 115,115 14 









Wabash....... ween eee TB TOM 139651 258. TLIE 
Northwestern............83%,8334,83i4 ,83% 83,8334 ,833¢ 
Northwestern pref............ +» 8834 8834 ,88,87% 8734 
Be. Pal ....ccccccccsescccscecers +» -56%.57 56% 5634 55% 
Gb. Paul pref..........cqseceeeeeee anebaaked 96, 75% ,7534 
Lake BHOTC .....cccceees 00 0092.93.93 6 92% 925 GLE 
Rock Island.......... cere +931034,111,110%.110,1083¢ 
Central of New Jersey ...... «+. 104,108 % ,105.10334,104 


Pacific Mail.......... 






eee 9536-9436 ,9416,93% 92% OX 
Western Union. ++ «e980, 7996 8034 , 79% .78% ,783¢ 
Union Pacific.. vee 88% 3956 ,393¢.39,383¢ 
WBri@..0cccee cece cocccees ooccceces oo 054 55% 6336 5354 50% 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 








ke” BANKING HOUSE OF 
FISK & HATOH, 
No. 6 Nassau St., New-York. 


We receive DEPOSITS and allow interest on 
balences; issue CEHTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
available in all parts of the country; make Col- 
Ictions in all parts of the United States and 
Canada; and execute orders for Stocks and 
Bonds at the Stock Exchange, on commission, 
for cash. 

We deal in GOVERNMENT Bonps, and in the 
following First-Class Railroad Securities, 
which we can recommend for safe investment 
from a thorough knowledge of their charac- 
ter and value, viz.: 

CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO BONDS, six per 
eent., gold,$100, $500 and $1,000 denominations, 
Interest May and November. 

CENTRAL Pacifico Bonps, six per cent., 
gold. Denomination $1,000 each. Interest 
January and July. 

WESTERN PACIFIC BONDS, six per cent., 
gold. Denomination $1,000. Interest January 
and July. All of which we buy and sell at 
current market prices. . 

We have just published, in connection with 
the payment of the November interest on the 


Bonds of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad - 


Company, and the early opening of the road 
through to the Ohi» River, a full statement 
of its advantages, character and purport, and 
interesting geological report of the iron, coal 
and other minerals along its route, which may 
be had upon application. 


FISK & HATCH. 
PHenix INSURANCE CoMPARY of Brooklyn. 
Dear Sir: We have much pleasure in in- 
forming you that our losses by the fire in 
Bostcn cannot possibly ex ceed $450,000. 
Our assets on Ist of November. $2,032,191 61 
Total ehqmount insured in burnt 


$1,582,191 61 


STEPHEN CORNELL, President. 


THe follewing messsage has been received 


y ca 
“To sLiv ih * & Losfice & Globe Iusur- 
seFitenneee at £ : 


ork. 
raw ‘tor logs at t Boston as’ as required. 
“Bigued, BROCKLEB. 


Liverpool. 





a year; ssys that owa- 
Meler& Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine 
earn a respeciable living. See the new 
improvements and Woods’ Lock-S itch Rip- 
per. 


WANTED. as reliable a: ant intelligent man of 


good adi in a desirable and lu- 
orative eS uci from $1,500 to 
— r year. Address B. Forp & Co., 


ork; Boston ; Chicago ; or San Fran- 








November Investments 


To those who have funds to invest in large 
or small amounts, or who wish to increase 
their income from means already invested ir 
other less profitable securities, we recom- 
mend, after full investigation, the Sevenr- 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. Bearing seven and three. 
tenths per cent. gold interest, (equal now te 
8x currency,) and sold at par, they yield ar 
income considerably more than one-thiré 
greater than U. 8. 5-20’s. They are Coupon 
and Registered, the lowest denomination be- 
ing $100, the highest, $10,000. 

Nearly one-third of the Main Line of the 
Road will be completed and in operation witt 
a large business the present season. Alli the 
property and rights of the Company, includ- 
ing a most valuable Land Grant, averaging 
about 23,000 acres per mile of road, are 
pledged as security for the first mortgage 
bonds now offered. 

All marketable stocks and bonds are re- 
ceived in exchange at current prices. De 
scriptive pamphlets and maps, showing Rout 
of road, Connections, Tributary Country, &c.. 
will be furnished on application, 


JAY COOKE & CO0., 
New York, Philadelphia aad Washingten. 
Financial Agents N. P. BR. BR. 


Banking House of HENRY CLEWS & CO. 
82 Wall Street, New York. * 
Bills aa Exchange, Circular roves, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits 
sued available in all parts of the wortd. 


Deposits received, subject to check at 
sight. Interest allowed on all Daily Bal- 
ances. 

Collections made. Investment Orders 
executed. 








Mr. CHARLES W. HASSLER, of 
No. 7 Wall Street, New York, has 
made a study of that branch of the 
Banking business relating to Railroad 
Bonds, and is prepared to give infor- 
mation about them, or to make pur- 
chases or sales on favorable terms. 
His Weekly Financial Reports are 
valuable documents, Write for one 
and judge for yourself. 





MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Bey, and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


Receive Bone oOsits on most favorable terms. 

Furnish all kinds of Bonds negotiated by other 
Bankers at advertised subscription prices. 

wane” First-class Railway and other Loang, 


Ceneral Banking Business. 


of - MUNICIPAL BONDS 
e “y highest Gate juding 10 PER CENT. 
BRASEA CHOOL BONDS 


AS AND 
iow par, 

THOS. P. ELLIS & CO, 
Bankers, 1t Pine St. 


CUARANTEED BONDS, 


Payable in this City, for sale at prices that will 
pay OVER 12 PER CENT. on the investment. 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine St. 


WOOD & DAVTS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 

investors, furnish bonds advertised on tae mar- 

ket at subscription prices, execute 0: dars for Gov- 

= securities, gold and railroad stocks, and 
oa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 3! PINE STREET, 


c. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


10 PER CENT. KANSAS SUHOOL 
BONDS. 
10 PER CENT. NEBRASKA SCHOOL BONDS 
See See ome neat remunerative of bond in. 


Tovelamount of Kansas Schoo! Bonds 
$1,369,006; amount ol Bonds issued =? 


it, 8 Soe. 
been redeemed. 
Balam has for sale below par by 
FITCH, OTIS & OO., 
No, 11 Pine Straet, Meow T° 














A First Lien on the Revenue of the Road, 
ONLY $15,000 PER MILE, 


At 75 Cents and Accrued Interest 


1 East and West route 
ee eee CONNECTING THE THREE 
STATE. Helena, 


Pine B . This 


hi orted . LINE 

BRS forse rv vera yen! Connecta with the GRHAT 
COAL FIELDS 3 West of aastte Rock. oo are 
stricted contro! of the COT PRODUUOT FRO 
THR hICHEST PLANT OTIONS INTHB WORLD. 

Payable October and April, at the Union Trust 
Company, New York. 

Maps, Circulars, pamphlets may be had of 

WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, 


Bankers, 49 Wall St., New York. 
MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 

7 Per Cent. Cold Bonds 

Issued bv the Montclair Railway 


Co,, and Guaranteed by the 
New York Midland. 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They 
are GUARANTEED. Itis a home road, running 
DIRECT FROM THH CITY OF NEW YORK, as- 
sured of a large business and a fine future. THIE 
BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGH OVBR ALL 
OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGH BONDE 
IN THAT, WITH EQUAL SECURITY, IT If& 
LESS IN PRICH. 

We commend it to investors. 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 


Bankers, 
25 PINE STREET. 


CONVERTIBLE 


MIDLAND BONDS. 











A7 per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on ono o! 
the great roads running from New York City—or 
the third largest road in New Y?rk State. The 
most desirable bond of all the Midland issues, af. 
fording the largest income and promising the 
| greatest profit. 

PRICE 85 AND INTHREST. 


We believe them one of the safest and mos 
profitable investments offered in this market fo) 
years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
Bankers, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
No. 25 Pine Street, 


— NATIONAL BANK NOTES boasts, 
‘our (4) 4 nan premium. Full printed 


lists furnished fre 
‘HAVEN & BROTHER, 
No. 0 South Third 8t., Philadelphia. 


FREEMAN & BURR, 
Clothing Warehouses, 
138 and 140 Fulton St.. New York. 


HE STOCK FOR FALL AND WIN- 
TER is of unparalleled extent and varicty, 


Sroracng a eg Es PaaS RIS aad 
Clothing of every description for ail classes and 
VERCOATS, $8 to $20. 
Oo $30 to $50. 
eo, Stee $15 to $30. 
oe . $40 to $50. 
ly Gurs, $20 to $40. 
ip hore $50 to $70. 
 : ee — $5 to $10. 
} ween ae $15 to $25. 
|. ema  Nieerare nae: $5 to $10. 
|: eed eeiatamame $15 to $25. 











R’S Fh 
SYSTEM FOR SBLF-MBA‘ 
COUNTRY URE, of which thousands oa 
the peoaves. enables parties in all 
ORDERS 


Orders “hinneaak promptly | filled. 


of country to order direct 
som ‘them, with the certa =, of re- 
g the most PHRF FIT 
po tt b 
ULES FOR SELF-MEASURR, Samples 
s. Price List, and Fashion Sheet, SENT 
FREE on sppliestion. 


2 Liberal Discount to Clergymen. a4 


THE BEST TREATISE 


Ever written on ne subject is Dr. JAMES C. 
JACKSON 8 Work 


CONS UMPTION ! 





He ~ADs Me i - are ar So ak t. eee for 
ce und in muslin ma 
table of Contents. Address A AUSTIN, JACKSON 


t CO., Dansville, Liv. Co., New ¥ 





LADY, FRCrEseOR OF MUSI(O (instrumen- 
tal and vceal), from London, re mem- 
hes ot the Cologne Conservatoire, Prussis. posses- 
ben A | el. soprano voice, first-class py oond 
and re ces, wishes to meet with an e io 





t ts mil ~lemea).: , churon or svhoo 
dress ‘J. ; B. Moser. Raveilon Ewer & Co ’s, 761 





Dr. PHILIP’ SCHAFF, General Editor. 
Translated and Edited by Rey. Drs. CONANT and 
Forsyth, and Revs. C. A. BRIGGS 
and G. McCuRDY. 

One vol, royal 8vo., 800 pages, ClOth...s+se0+++-5.00 
(From the Philadelphia Episcopal Register.) 

“ We know of no other Commentary so exhaust~ 
ive, so scholarly and containing so much thateven 
the humblest disciple of Christ cannot fail tocome- 
prehend and read to edifcation.” 


(From the Buffalo Courier.) 

‘Scholars have not hesitated to endorse Lanze’s 
Commentaries as the best that reverent, scholas 
tic lore can supply.” 

There are pow published of Lange’s Commen- 
tary. five volumes of the Olid Testament : Genesis, 
Q vol.); Joshua, Judges and Ruth, i vol.); Kings, 

1 vol.); ’ Proverbs and Solomoa's song. (1 vo! "a6 OE 

eremish and Lamentations. (1 vol.) T 
Testament portion is complete except noveletion . 
and is comprised in nine volumes, . 





C2" The above volumes sent post-paid to any 
address on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
654 Broadway, N, Y. 


Ee ” 
TO-DAY. 
DIO LEWIS, Editor. 
THE NEW ILLUSTRATED PEROPLE’S WEEKLY 
_ in two weeks fixed itself firmly in public 
avor. 

Its novel and striking features and splendid 
Wustrations have helped to this result; but, ink 
addition, the gift of the charming and re- 
mark able oil Chromo 

“JUST SO HIGH,” 
has proved irresistible. 

Agents are having unheard-of success, one 
taking four huidred names in two weeks, an- 
other two hundred and eighty in same time. one 
one hundred and ten the first week etc., ete. 

All pronounce this great combinati m the best 
chance for money-making offered ‘his winter. 
Lose no time in securing territory. Ciroulars 
ord terms FREE, 

MACLEAN, ST ODD ART & CO., Publishe 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Cincinnati 


100,000 COPIES 


THE LAWS OF LIFE 


AND 
JOURNAL OF HEALTH, 


an original paper, published moovthly, thirty-two 
pages, on fine paper, with tinted covers, $1.50 
per year, to be sent as specimens 


FREE. 


Let every one eend foracopy of the best and 
most popular Heaith Journal, just commencing ite 
— 1 

Ag wanted in every town to canyass. Ad-~ 
Gress. ASIN, JACKSON & OO., Dansville, Liv. 
Co., New York 


erm 


Works. 


B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.’S Catalogue of Stan-- 

e dard and Miscellaneous Books muiled fres on 

application to J. B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 











Send for Ceasionee of JAS. R. 
OSGOOD & CO,’S Popularand Standard 








“Our Home” Hygienic Institute 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y., 


The best place for saneinaa to recover their health. 
1t bas been established tifteen years, It is exnsily 
accessible by railroad, and Skiliful Physicians, 
Fine Climate, Pure Air, the Best of Water, and the 
Jinest scenery in Western New York, are only a por- 
tion of its advantages. 
It isa cheerful home, where pleasent, social and 
peneneue influences sre brought to bear in large 
ane ee upon the disabled minds and souls, as well 
odies of its inmates. 
ts accommodations are excellent—a well set 
table spring — of the best kind, large and well-are 
nged bath rooms, nurses, care} ul, devoted vom pA 7 
tetigent in their attention, Physicians, watchful 


tic. 

ie Pl Procistens lecture to the patients ever 

directing and nsmont and them in the phi- 
losophy of their in the principles 
of the preservation of . intbis sense the 
Institution isa school as well as a place for 
to recover their health. Send sta —- for Stereo- 
scopic View, our circular, and descriptive pamph- 
let, What we are trying todo, and How we are tryin’ 


to doit. Address |. 
ADSFIN, M.D., President. 
JAMES H. PR 2, Seo’y 


The Campaign Over! 
NOW THEN TO BUSINESS. 





THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, ot Hartford, Conn. offers peculiar in- 
éucements to persons desiring Life Insurance, 
in its low rates Of premium, its liberal and 


definite contract, its sensible all-cash plan, its .. 
freedom from com olication and myatery,its . 


cash assests of $155 t» every $100 of Liability, 
and its economy and careful management. 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COM-. 

PANY, of Hartford Conn., calls the atten- 
tion of business men, prefess onal men, and 
men cf all trades and occupations (between 
the ages of 18 and 65,( to the fact that it is the 
only company in America writing yearly or 
monthly policies of insurance against general 
accidents—that sich polices grant a fixed 
sum ($200 to $10,000) in case of death by asci- 
dent, or a weekly indemnity ($3 to $50) for 
loss of time caused by non-fatal accident— 
that the cort of such a pslicy is but $5 to $10 
a year tor each $1000 insured, for men not en- 
gaged in bnzardous occupations. 


t@” Apply to any Agent, orsendto Home , 


C fice for circular. 


. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


‘Vor. VL, No. 21. 
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Farm and Garden. 


DOMESTICATED TROUT.* 


UR last mention of pisciculture was in the 
way of general information as to progress, and 
so-forth. We have now an opportuuity to speak more 
in particular, the occasion being the publication of a 
book, bearing the above title, and written by Living- 
ston Stone, proprietor of the Cold Spring Trout Ponds, 
at Charlestown, N. H. Let us settle with the publish- 
er’s work before we take up that of theauthor. The 
book is by far the most tasteful in mechanical exeou- 
tion of any which has appeared in America on ths 
subject. Paper and type are unexceptionable, and 
the proof reading seems to have been done with due 
care. 

It is in two parts, whereof the first relates to 
“Trout-Breeding Works,’ and considers in chap- 
ters the constructicn of ponds, buildings, hatching- 
apparatus and nurseries. Part seccnd considers the 
“Processes in Trout-Breeding.’’ Its chapters are 
about taking the eggs, hatching, care of ‘“‘alveins;” 
care of tte young fry, and care of the large trout. 
There is a concluding chapter of a miscellaneous and 
recapituiatcry character, and an appendix which 
might, without violating the proprieties, have beon 
spliced to the concluding chapter. 

Mr. Stone begins very properly by warning his 
readers trat trout culture can only be undertaken a; 
an amvsement, by those who can psy for careful 
kecpers. Ary one who expects to do the work him- 
self, must give to it his ceaseless attention. In the 
fixst place—he says—the trout breeder has to deal with 
the most elusory, the most treacherous, the most ca- 
pricious thing in the world, namely running water. 
To make this element go where you wantit, and as 
you want it through the changing seasons of rain and 
drouth, heat and cold, is a task of which those only 
know the difficulty who have tried it. In the second 
place the trout is a creature whose habits and func- 
tions arej wholly different from those of land animals, 
and hence it is more difficu't to provide for their wants 
and guard against the dangers which threaten them. 

The fundamental principle in making preparations 
for ponds, hatching troughs, eto. etc., is to insure the 
utmost degree of security in every department. This is 
evident when we reflect that the accidental moving of 
a water-gate may by shutting off the supply, say ona 
hot summer’s night, kill every trout in your ponds. 
Again, a crevice, co smatlasto beeasily overlooked, may 
either let out your smali trout or let in mice or snakes 
or lizards which will prey upon the spawn, and small 
fry, or larger animals which will during the night make 
away with all the fish they can catch. All these dan- 
g¢rs are of the intangible kind, and have to be guarded 
against on plans which leave nothing to chance. 

We have dwelt thus at length on these preliminary 
warnings to give our readers an idea of the good com- 
mon sense which governs the author in his subsequent 
directions as to the multifarious cases which press 
upon the practical fish culturist. After disposing of the 
difficulties which beset his path, possi dilities of success- 
ful operations are dwalt upon with every aitention to 
detail. We shall doubtlezs have occasion to refer 
again to this growing industry, but at present we will 
only touch upon the disease known as ‘fungus- 
growth” which we described in our last paper on this 
subject. 

We were not then aware, nor were the writers with 
whose works we were acquainted aware that any cure 
for this very fatal malady was known. Mr. Stone, 
however, after various experiments, resorted to mi- 
croscopic examination, and found that the whiie 
growth consisted of numerous small worm.-like para- 
sitee, which held by means of hooks to the fish and 
diligently ate their way into his vitals. The excre- 
mental deposit from these parasites forms the white 

‘substance which is visible to the naked eya. It was 
ascertained that salt was fatal to these parasites, and 
upon farther expeximent it turned out that the dis- 
eased fish could with impunity be placed in water 
salted in the proportion of a table-epoonful to each 
pint, left them until he turned over on his back, and 
then placed instantly in fresh runninz-water. A fish 
so treated would often recover in afew moments, and 
ehortly seem as well asever, while the ‘fungus’ would 
peel cff, and the wounds made by the parasites would 
quickly heal. Gaining wisdom from this experienve, 
Mr. Stone tried salt on a different kind of parasite 
which attacks the yourger fish, and is more danger- 
ous because it cannot be seen with the unaided eye, 
The fish suddenly weaken, although seemingly in full 
bealth, and shortly die from no apparent cause. Salt 
not only kills these parasites but seems to act as a tonic 
upon the young fish, and Mr. Stone is of the opinion 
that it isa good plan to give them salt regularly until 
they are strong and active enongh to be beyond dan- 
ger from these Cargerous infusoria. 

Some interesting facts regarding the growth of the 
fish are recorded but we cannot quote them hera. In 
this connection, however, we may note that Mr. Seth 
Green has recently been experimenting on the growth 
of fish, and here is one rather incredible result of his 
investigations: Two young pickerel were put into a 
tank with 3,000 minnows, and at the end of 48 hours it 
was found that 2,000 had been consumed, and the pick- 


*Domesticated Trout, How to Breed and Grow Them: By Living- 
ton Stone, A.M , Deputy U. 8. Fish Commissioner, Boston: James 
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fe erel respectively had-gained one and a half and one 


and five eighths inches in length—increased circum- 
ference not given, ~ 

THE Brest Rosks.—Fifteen distinguished rose- 
growers in England were separately asked to designate 
the twelve roses they: considered best. All the lists in- 
cluded these three: Marechal Neil, Baroness Roths- 
child, Marie Ballmann. 


Publishers’ Department, 


New York, Nov. 13, 1872. 




















GOOD NEWS! 


E repeat the notice given last wcek: Fi- 
nally, after divers trips to Europe, much 
trouble and anxiety, much expenditure of thought 
and money, and the regular employmert of 
a resident agent in Paris to superintend and 
drive forward our work in the two great print- 
ing establishments which are doing our work, we 
have row received here in New York more than 
enough chromos to supply our entire great list. 
Our subscribers, who have waited with a gener- 
ous patience and a very stimulating faith in our 
promises, must now wait only until the final lists can 
be prepared, the Chromos properly and carefully 
mounted, and the lots sent out, either to Agents or by 
mail, for the delivery. We can at present see no reason 
why one month should not entirely clear our &rrears 
to subscribers, and leave us free to start again upon 
our original plan, of allowing Agenis to collect money 
only en delivering the pictures. That will be our mode 
of working this Fall, with our new premium—a rarely 
beautiful and artistic thing! 

Just now, we, a8 wel! as all other business men, feel 
the pressure of the horse disease, Our chromos are 
detained in the Custom House; our express packages 
and shipments to agents lie in our loft all ready to go; 
our mailed bags of addressed chromos are delayed day 
after day—and all because of the almost impossibility 
of supplying the places of our regular truckmen, whose 
horses are, variously, dead, dying, or severely ill. This 
can hardly last long, however, and secon all will be 
straight again. [This was written last waek, since 
which time matters have considerably improved.] 

Meantime, we rejoice in the certainty of having in 
our hands the material for completing our great work, 
of distributing the 20 hundred and sixty thousand 
pictures, which will have gone out to our 180,900 sub- 
scribers during this prasent year—an unequalled un- 
dertaking in the history of journalism, but one that 
we mean to handsomely surpass NEXT YEAR! 








VOX POPULI. 


(We do not prblish the names of the writers of the letters we print 
from week to week, not knowing if it would be agreeable to them 
but both names and addresses are at the services of any who wish them.) 


SMITHPORT, Nov. 3d, 1872, 
Mesers. J. B. Forp & Co., 

It is with pleasure that I acknowledge.the receipt of my 
chromos. They came to hand some time ago. I was some- 
what disappointed in not getting them sooner, but was satis- 
fied you were doing the best you could, and waited with 
patience. Iam well pleased with them,and they are much 
admired by all who see them, especially the ladies; they are 
daily greeted with the common complimants bestoweé upon 
genuine babies, such as, little dears, how sweet, perfect 
beauties, ete. 


Youre, respectfu ly, 





GODERICH, Nov. 4, 1372. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 

Dear Sirs: I have pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of 
the long-locked-for, anxiously waited for, “and now at 
hand,’ charmiogly attractive, pleasingly expressed, and 
beautifully portrayed Chromos. I have b3en one of the pa- 
tient ones, but which has not been in the least tried, as I have 
watched your figures or dates of subscribers as compared 
with that of delivery, and have come to the conclusion that 
you have dealt squarelyin every respect. Though you ap- 
pear to others to deviate, I can’t see it, and the little facts 
now before me will cause me to remember your untiring ef- 
forts in filling a vacancy in the g°n2ral good reading matter 
of our day such as the Christian Union is calculated to fill. 

‘ Yours, CANADIAN, 
Macon, Nov. 2, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 

Dear Sir: My better half, Mra. Nellie Beach, one of your 
subscribers, desires me to acknowledge receipt of the chromos 
and express her entire satisfaction therewiih, in which { also 
concur. I like the paper much aiso. With respect . 








AURORA, Ontario, Canada, Nov. 2, 1872. 
Messrs J. B. Forp & Co., 

Your chromos reached m2 in perfect condition some time 
ago, and should have been acknowledged sooner but for 
pressure of other duties, They are really very beautiful and 
full of peace and sunshine. I was surprised at receiving them 
So £00N, as My name was not placed on your lists till April, 
when through your liberality a half subscription put it trere 
in consideration of the loss of the full amount missent some 
time before, I am quite convinced that the introduction of 
£0 fine works of art into 130,000 homes must do much to refine 
and eleyate many who are accustomed to look upon the 
merest caricatures of humanity in the shape of cheap prints; 
and I wish you abundant success in this department of useful 
labor as well as inihe more direct and avowed enterprise of 
doing good throug the publication of the Christian Union. 

Yours, 


“P. S—Thepe to eenda me renernal conn, 





In the following letter will be found an example 
which others will do well to follow: 
Merers. J. B. Forp & Co., Peta apa ronan 

I too am a victim—victimized with a pair.of lovely chromog 
and an excellent paper, and such is the perversity of human 
nature that I enclose draft for renewal of my subscription ; 
and should I again become a victim to a beautsful picture 
will try and endure the infliction with becoming fortitude 
and resignation. Respectfuliy yours, -——, 


WAUKEG. R 3 

J, B. Forp & Co.: rate page 

Gents: I notice in looking over the columns of your last ise 
sue, that some gentleman is doing an unlimited amount of 
grumbling. Heseems scmewhat concerned about his looked< 
for Chromos, Now, gents, if you think there is any danger of 
his having conniptijons, [ would gladly send him my Chromos, 
as I am a bachelor, and can wait; not but what I am as well 
pleased with them as anyone, for I do think that they are 
splendid. I am some like the old maid, when she was asked 
why she did not marry. “Why,” said she, “if I zeta good man, 
Iam well paid for waiting, and if I get a poor one, the Lord 
knows I’ve long enough to live with him.” s 








ELYRIA, Ohio, Nov. 4, 1872. 3 
J. B. Forp & Co., 27 Park Place, New York, : 
Gentlemen : The beauties reacted us last week, and we think 
they are well worth waiting for. My wife thinks she could 
not keep house without them. Please accept our thanks. 
Yours truly, * 











PLYMOUTH PULPIT—Is a weekly pamphlet, 
varying from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, 
on fine paper, Mr. T. J. Exzmrweop’s verbatim phono- 
graphic reports of the Roy. Enyry Warp BEEcHER’s 
Sermons. Each pamphiet contains one sermon of the 
week previous, together with the Prayers before and 
after the sermon (which were addod at the earnest re- 
quest of many), and indication of the Scripture Lesson 
read, and the hymns sung (“‘ Plymouth Collection’’), 

Tho CHRISTIAN Union, with the Oil Chromos “ Wide 
Awake” end “ Fast ey ($3.00), and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of . Beecher—suitable for 
framing—to those who azk for it, ($3.00) for one year 
for Five Doilars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free 
to any one now a subscriber to the CuristrAN UNION 
who Will sond us two new subscriptions, with $6.09, for 
the Curist14n UNION (with tho pair of Or, Curomos, 
free to each). 








THe YOUTH’s COMPANION.—Is an cight-page 
weekly paper for young people and the family, hand- 
somely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and at- 
tractive in its matter, which is furnished by writers 
known throughout the whole country, and embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as well as to the 
youthful mind : An admirable publication, probably 
the most popular and interesting weekly journal for 
the young folks, issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos “ Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,’ ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion 
| oe for one year en ether $4.50) for Three Dollars ane 

ighty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion free for one 

ear, to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
Unrox who will send us a new subscription, with his 
own, (together with $6.00) to the CHRISTIAN Unton and 
Chromos “ Wide Awake and Fast Asleep.”” Both offers 
te those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion, 








PUBLISHERS NOTES. 


Renewals.—Subscribers whose subscription ig 
about expiring (the date to be ascertained from the 
yellow address label on the paper) will do well to send 
in their Renewal in time, so as to be early on the next 

ear’s Chromo-list. Wo havetaken time by the fore=- 

ock this year, and our new Chremo is now making ana 
printing, the original ngs having been made jex- 

ressly for the m Union by one of the most dis- 
fin ished French-painters. Painting, Chromo-stones, 
and Printing all French, and Parisian, and of the very 
beat. First come first served! State distinctly that 
you send a Renewal. Send $3.00 and 35 cts. in addition 
for mounting and mailing, ($3,35 in al!.) 


Expirations.—Hereafter the Publishers will al- 
ways stop the CHRISTIAN UNION at the expiration of 
the time for which it is paid, so thatif you wish to 
continue it, it would be well to renew your subscri 
tion at least two weeks before the time expires, 
order to have the paper come right along without 
break. By so doing you will also get your name 
earlier on the new omo list. Look at the printed 
label on your paper; the date thereon shows when 
your subscription expires. 

Chromo Dellvery.—Agents’ Subscribers, dating 
before Jan 16, 1872, will please know thatif they 
have not received their Chromos, it-is only because 
the Agent has not yet got to them. AW the pictures 
and names have been sent out from this office up te 
that date. 

Mail Subscribers before that date who have not re- 
ceived their Chromos, will do us a favor by writing to 
say 80, giving full address and date of subscription, as, 
so far as we know, all their Chromos have been 
mailed. If there are cyersights and errors, we shall 
be glad to correct them. 

Changes of Address.—Very many subscribers 
who — their place of residence do not write to us 
about it just atthe time of leaving, or, indeed, 
more often, until after leaving their former plsce. 
Now, Be it known that ordinarily it takes ten days 
for a change of address to come to us, be made on the 
liste, and take effect; so that many people lose one or 
two papers, and trouble themselves us, writing to 


have them supplied. 

Therefore, always send instructions ai least ten d 
before a change of addres is tc be made, and you 
loge no paper. 

Inquiries.—We would also request fhat all per+ 
sons who call at the office, or who write letters, to 
inquire about their subscriptions, chromos, or any 
other such int, will, if ble, bring with them 
their tion receipts, they call, or send date of 

tion if they write, that te ef sub- 


subecrip e exact dai 
scription mag; rtained. This will 


alwa; y be asce 
save us trouble, and spare them the waiting ef many 
weary minutes. 





